THE NaN, 


A déleckly 3 journat 


of iter te, t ott 3 


Science, and the Drama. 


JY es 5 





oo -XVIT.—No. ALT. 


‘ JUL Y 1858. 


Price 4d.; amned 5d. 





[JEVE S-RSHAM GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 


near Milnthorpe, Westmorland 
Head Master.—Rev. J. H. Te M.A., formerly Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Boarders are received and prepared either for the Univer- 
sities or Commerce, at 302, 35/., or 401. per annum, according 
to age. Seven Exhibitions of different values, from about 
sol. to 1001, a year, are connected with this School, and open 


to all pupils. 
sins REOPENS JULY 26th, 


1858, 


DUC ATION in PARIS.—Mile. DE 
CORNET (who resided six years with the late Mrs. 
Bray) and her Sisters RECEIVE a limited number of 
SELECT PUPILS and PARLOU R BOARDERS. Mile. 
De Cornet will be in London from June 28 until July 10, and 
may be seen between 2 and 5o'clock at No. 22, Orchard-street, 
Portiman-square. References permitted to the Rev. Dr 
Emerton, Principal of Hanwell College, Hanwell, and to Mr. 
Alfred Du Val, Director of the Parisian Educational Institu- 
tion for Young Ladies, 4, Lower Seymour-street, 
square, who will forward a Prospectus on application. 


LEicest ER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
rith SPECIAL ADVANTAGES for the SONS of 
CLERGYMEN 
Vice-Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the Earl Howe. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Maynard. 
Visitor : 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese. 
Examiners: 
The Rev. E. T. Vaughan, Vicar of St. Martin's. 
The Rey. T. Jones, Vicar of St. Margaret's. 
Head Master.—The Rev. A. Hill, M.A. 
Second Master.—The Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A. 
Third Master.—The Rev. H. D. Millet, B.A. 
French Master.—Mons. Caillard. 
German Master.—Herr Schneider. 
Lecturer on Chemistry.—Dr. Bernays. 


The course of instruction comprises a sound English educa- | 


tion; the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages, Composition, 
History, and Mathematics. 

There are two Exhibitions of 25/. each, 
University. 

Terms for Boarders in the Head Master's House, Forty 

Guineas per annum. Sons of Clergymen, if received under 
twelve years of age, Thirty Guineas; above twelve, Thirty- 
five Guineas per annum. 

The School is healthily and pleasantly situated at a short 
distance from the town. 

Prospectuses, with copies of the Reperts of the Examiners, 
may be had on application to the Head Master. 


N connexion with the University of London, and Uni- 
versity College, London. a 
UNIVERSITY H- ALL, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Professors. 


tenable at either 





Rey. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., Principal and Professor | 


of Biblical and ae Theology, with the Truths and 
Evidences of Christian 


Rev. JAMES MARTINGAG, Professor of Mental, Moral, and 


Religious Philosophy. 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq. M.A., Lecturer on the Hebrew 
Language and Lite rature. 
SCHEME OF STUDIES. 


The entire course of a Student embraces six years, viz., three | 


Undergraduate, succeeded by three The ological years. 
The proficiency of every Student in the subjec is on which he 
pd attended classess, either in University College or in Man- 
1ester New College, is periodically tested by examinations, 
held by the Professors, or other Examiners, appointed by the 
Committee of the last-named College, at the end of every term, 
and a Public Examination at the close of the Session. 
UNDERGRADUATE PERIOD. 

During this period the Student is chiefly engaged in the 
classes of University College, in Greek, Latin, and Mathema- 
tics, or Natural Philosophy. If he be on the Foundation, 
Manchester New College defrays the fees for these three 
courses; but does not encourage him to disperse his attention 
over more. Should he intend to graduate, he is expected to 


matriculate in the University of London, not later than the | 


end of his first year; and to take the degree of B.A. by the end 


of the third, so'as to bring an undivided interest to the studies | 


of his Theological Period 

The discipline of this preparatory y period is mainly subsidiary 
to the classes of University College, and to the examination, 
in prospect, for Matriculation and ‘Graduation. 

THEOLOGICAL PERIOD. 

The College, now mainly a Theological Institution, adheres 
to its original principle of freely imparting theological know- 
ledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular theolo- 
gical doctrines. 

Should any Student wish, during his Theological years, to 
attend any of the general classes of University College, he may 
do so with the sanction of the Principal, but at his own cost. 

THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE. 
(a) Christian ‘Truths and Evidences. 
% Christian Institutions—Practical and Pastoral Theology. 
Ecclesiastical History. To Gregory V 

(4) Old Testament.—Hebrew History and Antiquities. His- 
pe of Hebrew Canon, and of the Septuagint Version. His- 

rical Books. “The Law.’ he Prophets.” ritical 
Examination of Messianic Passages ; 
the Septuagint. 

(e) Hebrew Language and Literature—Systematic, 
logical, and literary training ; reading and lectures. 

) New Testament.—Introduction to Criticism and Inter- 
pretation. Three First Gospels—The Epistles and Acts of the 
Aposties—and the writings of John (Gospel, Epistles, Apoca- 
pnw Doha special introduction to each of these three 


o Weekly Exercises in Elocution and Composition. 
PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE. 
(e) Intellectual Philosophy. 
6) Moral Philosophy. 
¢) Religious Philosophy. 
d) History of Christian Doctrine. 
@ Regular Greek and Latin Reading. 

e College Session commMmences on the first Friday in 
October. 
the regular fees. Candidates for admission on the Foundation 
are requested to send in their applications and certificates, 
With as little delay as practicable, to either of the Secretaries, 
from whom full particulars may be obtained. 

R. D. ly ying 21, Brown-street, Manchester, 
CHARLES B aa” Gee-cross; near Manchester, J 
eacbane, Map ine. 


} Secs. 


| for Additional 


| of MATHEMATICS, &c., will be required « 


| of the ¢ 
| Applications, 


Portman- | 


| Examinations, and Matriculation 


| are attache 





ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, in| 


| Navy, the E 


| Department, 


Systematic vendita of 


philo- | 


The Classes are open to the public on ayment of 





ADIES’ SEMIN 
HOUSE, OUNDLE. 
to their friends and the 


ARY. TOWNLEY 
-The Misses TODD beg sto: announce 
public that they have ; 
Boarders and Two Articled 
duties of the school will recommence on Friday, July 


N ILL-HILL SCHOOL, 


dlesex.—An ASSISTANT MAST 


Hendon, 

in the Dey 
after Mid 

bran 


rtment 
unmer. 
He must be competent to teach all the higher +3 short 
‘alcnius, and to give instruction in the Natural Sciences 
with testimonials, to be sent to the Hea 


Ms aster. aiorty a2 
DRIVATE TUITION. — A 
siding between anew 


Y X PUPILS in Greek, 
and Mathematics. Age 


Cc ler: geyman, 
ind London, thorough ly 
Latin, Modern 


guages, from 8 tol4. A Pupil has 


| just attained high distinction. 


Address “ M.A.,’’ Oxon, Post-office, Kensal-green 


Harrow-road. 


TNHE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near Cove ntry, | 


for Gentlemen from eight to eighteen years o 
Christian government; 
cation ; 
Masters. 


age. 


French and German by accomplished native, resident 

The Academical Course adapted to the Oxford 
at the London University. 
—For papers apply toMr. WYLEs. 

A RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S GRAM- 
4 MAR SCHOOL, Oakham, Rutland. Head Master, Rev. 
W. 8. Wood, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The new buildings will be ready for the reception of 
boarders on Wednesday, August 18th. 
tions of 402. Cty aye ach, and other University advantages, 
to this schooL 

For further partic ulars apply to the Head Master. 

QU EEN’S COLLEG 

LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden-road, London. 


The HALF-TERM commences with the month of June, and | T. Y. 


will continns till August, when is the Summer Vacation of six 
wee 
Fee for Boarders in Upper School, 50 Guineas 
in Middle School, 35 Guineas 
in Elementary School, 25 Guineas 
Governess-Students, received at a Fee of 50 Guineas for two 
years, are granted Certificates, and have situations procured. 
For Syllabuses of the Courses of Lectures, and Prospectuses 
with List of Rev. Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, and staff of 
Professors and Masters, address Mrs. MorzL, Lady-Principal, 
at the College. 


Kk ELL COLLEG E, near 
SURREY. 
Patrons and Referees. 
The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
The Lord Bishop of LICHFIELD. 
The Lord Bishop of LINCOLN. 
Principal—W. KNIGHTON, LL.D., M.R.A.S., &e. 
Efficient preparation for the Universities, the Army 
nglish and Indian Civil Service 
and for Commercial life, will be found in Ewell College 
The situation is one of unrivalled salubrity ; athletic games 
are encouraged, and systematic drilling is imperative on all. 
French is invariably spoken at meals, and German is taught by 
a resident professor. 
School Department, 40 to 60 Guineas per 
70 to 100. No extras. 
For Partic ulars, Re ‘port, &e. 


IRMINGH AM TR IE NNIAL MUSIC AL 
FESTIVAL, in AID of the FUNDS of the GENERAL 
HOSPITAL, on the sist of August, and the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
of September next. President, the Right Hon. 
Dartmouth. 


peranuum. 


EPSOM, 
and 


annum. College 


address the Principal 


“Omne tulit pune tum, ‘qui miscuit utile dulci.’ 


BEAUTE UL FORM, Artistic Work- 
> manship, Moderate Charges. 
Goopwin, Designer and Manufacturer of Table Glass, 
33, Princes-street, Soho, London, W. 


Artists’ own suggestions carried out free of cost. 


| ORNAMENTS S for the DRAWIN G-ROOM, 


LIBRARY 
BASTER, 
ORNAME) 
NANT, 149, 8 


Y EOL OG Y and MINER ALOGY. 
Elementary COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the prey of 
this interesting Science, can be had from Two Guineas to One 
Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, 
London. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and 
Geology. 


assortment of Al 
and DERBYSHIRE 
and Imported by J. 


&c.—An extensive 
Mz ARBL E, BRONZE, 

Manufactured 
a and, L ondon, 


TE) 


PEN OFORTES, from 16 Guinea: as 

(Priestley’s Patent); full compass, in mahogany case, 
combining all the qualities of the most costly piano. War- 
ranted of the very best materials and workmanship. Hire 
from 12s. per month.—F. PRIESTLEY, Inventor, Patentee 
and sole Manufacturer, 15, Berners-street, Oxford-street 


\ HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS, in 


solid Cases, manufactured by 
Churches, Chapels, Schools, &c., have the full compass of 
keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workmanship and 
material, and do not require tuning. Guineas. 

Vith 1 stop, oak case ........ ve 

With 1 stop, polished mahogany, “or figuifed oak cas 

Withé 3 stops, organ tones, large size, oak case 

With 5 stops ditto 

With 8 stops ditto 

With 10 stops ditto 

The tones of the latter can be produced either softer or louder 

than other Harmoniums that cost double the price of this. 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, with all the latest improvements, from the 


schoolroom Harmonium to the sixty-guinea one for the draw- | 
Regent- | 


ing-room.—WHEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, 
street, 


ia COMPANY. 


| toria and New South Wales, 


} Old 


a | PVHE 


Lan- | 


the most approved me:hods of Edu- | 


Twelve open exhibi- | 


Examinations, | 


| 
i} ANK OF 


| Interest on 

| daily between the 
| terest is 5 per cent 
the Earl of | 


WATER your GARDENS and MANURE 


SPA | RUBBER 
| gardens, medium 4d., stout 43d. per foot. 


Birdcages. 


each 


| in Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical Decorators, 


them expressly for | 


| of the kingdom. 


rh _ + TI Tar 
YOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.— 
Letters of Credit and Bills are granted upon the Banks at 
Adelaide, Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved Drafis on 
South Australia negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of banking business is conducted direct with Vic- 
and also with the other Austra- 
lian Colonies, through the cc omnpaDy's agents.—Apply at 54, 
sroad-street, London, E, 
WILTIAM PUR DY, Manager. 


LIVER POOL and L ONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1836. 
Invested Funds, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Life Insurance in all 
Policies issued in 1857 
16,2152. 15s. 6d.; the 


its branches. he sum insured by 
was 502,000/.; the Premiums thereon, 
total revenue from Premiums, 110,900. 
In addition to the foregoing 26,9951. 17s. 7d. was received in 
purchase of Annuities. The income of the Company is now 
upwards of 450,000/. a year. 

Prospectuses may be had on application, and attention is 
especially invited to the system of Guaranteed Bonuses. 


JHE PEOPLE'S 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
place, Pall-mall, London, 8. W. 
CapITaL, HALF A MILLIon STERLING. 
stees : 
Joshua Proctor 2 rown West- 
Esq., } head, Esq., M I 
James He ywood, Esq., F.R.S. | Richard Spooner, "Esq. MP. 
Boar« Lo of Directors: 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P 
sity, Chairman. 
John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire. 
James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 


PROVIDENT 


Chief Office : 2, Waterloo- 
George 


Tr 
Alexander Hamilton | 


for Dublin Univer- 


oe | John Field, Esq., Warnford-ct., and Dornden, Tunbridge Wells. 
E INSTIT UT ION for 


Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 
Thos. C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
J. Hedgins, Esq., Thayer-street, Manchester-square. 
Chas. Hindley, Esq. ,_ MP. for Ashton-under-L yne. 
M’Christie, E sq., Great James-street. 
James Edward M‘Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Club and Derby. 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq., 2, Eaton-place, Pimlico. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
Hf. Wickham Wickham, me M.P. for Bradford 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and Canonbury. 
The President, Trustees, end Directors are all Shareholders 
inthe Society. 
This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exceeding 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per annum. 
Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred Annuities, 
and Endowments granted on favourable terms. 
Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of life, may 


be purchased on the follewing scale: ~ 


Annuities granted at the un de armentioned 
1002. of Purchase-money. 


Ages 5 60 


Ages for every 


Annuity 


£10 lls. 7d. '£15 48. lid. 

Prospectuses, and 

obtained, on application to 
W. CLELAND, Manager and Secretary. 


Lists of Shareholders, 
ments may be 


Agency appoint- 


NOTICE OF DIV rN ND, 
DEPOSIT.—No. 3, 
don, 8.W.—The Warrants for the 
sit Accounts, to the 30th instant, will be 
on and after the 10th proximo, and payable 
hours of _ and 4. The present rate of In- 

per annui 
PETER MOR RISON, Managing Director. 


Pall Mall 


East, Half-yearly 


ready for delivery 


22nd June, 1858. 
Pp rospec tuses and forms Sent free ¢ on appli lic. ation. 
L: 


AKE WINDERMERE HYDRO. 
PATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, WESTMORELAND. 
Proprietor—E. L. HUDSON, M.R.C.S 


Prospectuses may be had on a sna to the Surgeon of the 


ouse. 


your LANDS with GUTTA PERCHA or INDIA 
percha tubing, for 
Brass hand branch, 
stopcock, and rose, 5s. 6¢d.—Apply for illustrated price lists to 
JAMES SHEATH and Co., PATENT Gt = PercHa and INDIA 


TUBING. Half-inch gutta 


| RupBer Factory, 35, Old-street- road, E. 


LOWER STANDS. 
QU SPENDING FLOWER BASKETS 
7 and WIRE WORK ¢ every description, useful or orna~ 
mental, for Conservatory, Greenhouse, Garden, &c. Superior 
Window Blinds of all sorts 
Improved Wire Works, 370, 
opposite Princess's Theatre. 


R »LOOMSBURY STAINED | 


WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
ALEXANDER GIBBS 


W. RICHARDs, Oxford-street, 


Tn 
GLASS 
and COMPANY, Practical Artists 
invite the 
attention of the nobility, clergy, architeets, &c., to the facili- 
ties afforded by their long practical experience in every branch 
connected with the above art, and respectfully solicit the 
favour of a personal visit to their show-rooms, to inspect 
their large and varied collection of Cartoons and Water- 
Colour Designs for Chureh and Domestic Windows. 

Designs and estimates forwarded, on application, to all parts 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


J. F 
ondon, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 


| no FB renee for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 


Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it ge to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return ov Post. 
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AMUSEMENT FOR LONG 





The following Books, withdrawn fom MUDIE’ 8 3 LIBRARY, are offered to Captains of 
Merchant Wéssels and others, in Parcels of One Hundred Volumes each, at Five Pounds 


per Parcel :— 
VOLs. | B 


A 
Two Years Ago, by Kingsley 3 It is Never too Late 




























White Lies, by Charles Reade ee g New, by Miss Muloch 2 
Brock’s Memorials of Havelock ...... 1 Lilliesleaf, by Mrs. Oliphant . 3 
A Woman's Story, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall g Madaron; or, the Artizan of Nismes 3 
The Rose of Ashurst, by Mrs. Marsh § Ailieford . ie 8 
The Two Aristocracies, by Mrs. Gore 3 Antipodes ; ‘or, the New E istence.., 3 
Alcazar, by J. R. Beste 3 Cyrilla, by the Author of “ Quits!” 3 
Out on the World 3 Mammon, by Mrs. GOTe .......:-ceee 3 
Oakleigh Mascott 22 2 Rachel Gray, by Julia Kavanagh ... 1 
My Brother's Keeper ................. 1 The Course of True Love ... 1 
Dred, by Mrs. H. B. Stowe 2 nry Lyle, by E. Marryat 2 
Olive Hastings...............-... 3 Lucy AY]ineP....000ceeercenneoseeees 3 
Cleve Hall, by Miss Sewell . 2 Dynevor Terrac by Miss Yonge 2 
Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh . 3 Evelyn Marston, by Mrs. Marsh 3 
Days of My Life, by Mrs. Oliphant... 3 Story of my Wardship.. 3 
Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge 2 Lady Marion... 3 
Marguerite’s Legacy ‘ 3 3 | Lucian Playfair ..............00+ 3 
The Young Lord 2 | Rank and Beauty 3 
Philip Courtenay, byLord W. Lennox 3 Henry larendon ... 2 
Rosa Grey . 3 The Eve of St. Mark.. 2 


Young Singleton. ‘by Talbot Gwy. nne 
To Be OF Not to Be, by H.C. Andersen 
Heirs of Blackridge Manor 
Anne Sherwood 
Quits! by Author of 


The Second Wife 

3rock’s Memorials 
Adventures of a Cc le 
The Professor, 
Cuthbert St. 








The Initials 






bo Go G2 Come 











Currer Bell 
ilme, M.P. 





-— 


——— 





VOLS, 


to Mend............ 3 




































Ha 
ver Woman 


Friends of Bohemia ..... Freida the Jongleur .......... 3 
The Professor, byCurrer ie 2 Lady Bir¢ 3 
Fashionable Life, by Mrs. ‘Trollope 3 Erlesmer: ee ee 
Gwen ; or, The Cousins ....... 4. A Woman's Story, by Mrs. 8, C. Hall 3 
Horatio Howard Brenton ; The Jealous Wife, by Miss P. ‘ardoe co ae 





It is Never too Late to Mend 6 Clara Leicester, by 

( lara ; or, Slave Life in E wee «+ 3 | Maurice Elvington 

John at Home . 3 * 3 The Mildmayes 

Married for LOVG.....ccccscsscccsssessercoeee 3 Modern Society in Rome. 
Millicent Eau 4 The Old Grey Chure 





I'he Noble Traytour 

Photo the Suliote ......... ih Wabenceeven 
History of a Household .. ehgosmee Vivia, by Mrs. 
My First Season Farina: a Legend of 


The above Books are offered in Parcels (A, 


Randal Vaughan. 
| The Secret Marri: 










Dalrym 


Capt. Beresford 3 





h : 





( ‘ologne 


VOYAGES, 


Cc VOLs, 
Quits! by Author of “ The Initials” 8 
Two Years ago, by Kingsiey 
Reade’s Course of True Love “ 
Days of My Life, by Mrs, Oliphant... 
Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge 
Dona Blanca of Navarre 
Edgar Bardon 
The Hills of the Sha 
E dward Ww illoughby, 
, by Mrs. Stow 





no Co Co 









emuc 
by Lady I 


40r ig 














bobo toe 


Adele, by Julia. Kavani igh 
The Heiress of Haughton 
Arthur Brandon _........ 
Ursula, by _ Sewell... 
Isabel, by J. bk. Jeaffres 
The Lady of ashion 
Laura Gi 
Madeleine Clare ... 
Good in Everything 
Progress & Prejudice, 











2 hD Co BS C8 G8 DO bo 


by Mrs. Gore 





Alice Wentworth .3 
Aubrey, by Mrs. Ma 38 
Compensation ... 3 
Dark and Fair 8 
Deverell .. 3 
The General's Daughter . 3 
Eustace Conyers 3 


House of Elmore 
Wildflower se — 
Kathie Brande, by Holme Lee 

uife’s Lessons, by Mrs. Gore 
Mauleverer's Divorce .... 
The Next Door Neighbours 
Percy Blake, by Captain Rafter 
fender and True 
Sydney Fielding 
Veiled Hearts 
Nothing New 


ce G2 to Co 





ce 


bS G9 bo to Co 


3, and C), as assorted, for Cash only.——Payments should 


therefore be made in every instance when the order is 5 given. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


511, New 


Oxford-street, 


London. 





SWEET 


BENNETT 


srilliant 
Price 4s., post 


HOME 
GILBERT 


k OME 
Fantasia by 
free 
‘This is, without exception, the most brilliant and effective 
arrangement oo blished. 
London: J. H. JEWELL, 104, Great Ru 
Bloomsbury. 
Ladies requiring the addresses of Professors of the Piano, 
Singing, Guitar, &c., may obtain the same by forwarding 
stampe ad enve slope for reply. 


PLU TE, VIOLIN, and VIOLONCELLO 
ACCOMPANIMENTS (ad lib.) to the PLANOFOR TE 
Arrangeme nts (Solos and Duets) of Callcott's Giuli etta (by 


issell-street, 





Verdi), Comus, Tempest, Half-hours with Gluck and Han- 
tel, Acis and Galatea, Handel's Sacred Oratorios, Sacred 
Airs (Mozart, Haydn, &c.), Macbeth, King Arthur, Ros- 


sini'’s Stabat Mater. Also to Watts’s Arrangements for Four 











Hands—Overtures to Guillaume Tell ge dé ’ 
Diamans dc la Couronne, Oberon, M sumu ier 8 
Dream, Zanella, Cheval de Bronze; 

phonies—No. 1 (in ©); 2 (G minor); 

6 (Jupiter) ; and Beethoven's Septuar (Op. 20) 

LONSDALE, Musical Circulating Library, for Town, 
Country, or Abroad (Terms, from Two Guineas ‘and uy wards 
per annum), 26, Old Bond-street 
[ORD CHELMSFORD | (late Sir F. 

rhesiger), from a Photograph by MAYALL, Engraved on 
steel, by D. J. Pownn, with Memoir, by E. Wal FORD, 18q., 
M.A., will appear in the ** National Portrait Gallery the 
[LLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD of Jul; y 3rd 








(No. 22), price 6d., stamped 7d. Portraits already pms shec l, 
which may be had with the following Numbers:—No. 1, 
the Princess Royal ; No. 2, Prince Frederick-Wiiliam, of 
Prussia; No. 6, Lord Palmerston; No. 8, Dr. Livingstone ; 
No. ll, Sir C omn Campbell; No. 13, the Duke of Cambridge 

No. 15, Lord John Russell; No. 17. the Bishop of Oxford; 
No. 18, Ge neral Williams of Kars; No. 19, Lord Panmut 

No. 20, the Hon. G. M. Dallas; No General Windham. 
Also, in Monthly Parts, stitched in a neat w rapper, containing 


64 pag yes of letterpress, profusely illustrated with Wood En- 
gravings, and four of the above Portraits, price 

To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvender 
ye tend Stations; or direct from the Office, 
London. 


HOkN! 


STRONG, 





at the 
Strand, 


nd 
199, 


MAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 
Ric, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured to 
the Public, as importing it before the Chinese cover it with | 
colour, makes it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn 
leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed otf to 
the consumer ata high price. The Lancet (Longman, p. 318) 
states of Horniman’s Teas:—‘‘ The green not being cov ed } 
with Prussian blue, &c., is a dull olive; the black is not in- 
tense ly dark; wholesome and good Tea is thus obtaine ad. 
and 4s. 4d. per Ib. London Agents :—Purs- 














Elphinstone, 227, Regent-stre 366, Oxford- 

, Thre ~gmorton- street, Bank; Wolf, 75, St Paul’s- 

Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, u Sold 

in Pac cket ts by HORNIMAN s Agents in all parts of the king ac m. 


KITCHEN-R ANGE Ss, 


and FIRE-IRONS, of the best quality only, 


Q Tov ES, 


h FENDERS 












and at the lowest possible prices, are manufactured and sold 
by F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co., 42, land - street, 
0 rd-street, W. Improved Grates for Bedrooms and Offices, 
W dampers and Stourbridge fire-brick backs, 
f s. each. Ditto, with porcelain sides of two or | 
t $s and ofelegant designs, from 32s. to 70s, each. 


is now made to introduce porcelain to grates for 

drooms, sitting-rooms, &c., the prices not exceeding 
those of common register grates. The use of porcelain for 
this tel pose is recommended from its eacasee ss, cheapness, 
ting pe ‘on and beauty. Smoke-Consuming trates 
ous, @ Also, 


BPW AR DS’S SMOKE-CONSUMIN 
KITCHEN RANGE.~—A perfect Cooking Appz rratus, 
ensuring the operations of cooking being conducted with 
cleanliness, economy, and despatch. This Range effects a 
saving of 40 per cent. in the consumption of coal, it effectually 
cures any smoky chimney, and obviates the expense 01 
chimney sweeping. It is the only Ran: fe for which the First 
Class Medal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, and | 
may be seen in daily operation at F. Epwarps, Son, and Co.'s | 
Showrooms. [Illustrated prospectuses forwarded —General | 
Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers 
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every de scription, 
Black dyed for 


Mourning every Wednesday, and finished in a few days. Bed 
Furniture and Drawing-room Suits, of all sorts, cleaned, dyed, 
and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin W aisteoats ul aned, 
by SAMUEL OsmMOND and Co., 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, 
London 
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n extensive and complete stock. The > ry manufacture 
and lowest prices. DEANE a MPHLET on 
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of Shower, 
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Patent Gas Baths 
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BE SNSON’S WATC HE S.—** Exe elle ence of 
design 


and 
( Chr onicle. 


perfection of 


workmanship." —Morning 


“The qualities of his manufacture stand second to none." — 


Morning Advertiser. 
All that can be desired in finish, taste, 


and design."’—G@lobe. 


“The watches here exhibited surpass those of any other 


En: glish manufagturer. 


”"__Udbserver. 


Those who cannot personally inspect this extensive and 


costly stock, should send two stamps for * 


Pamphlet,’ 


‘Benson's Illustrated 


containing important information requisite in the 


purchase of a watch, and from which they can select with the 


reatest certainty 


the one adapted to their use. 


Silver 


Watches, from 2 to 50 guineas—Gold Watches, from 3/. lés. to 


100 guineas, 


Every watch warranted and sent post paid to 


any part of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, nan receipt 


ofa remittance. Merchants, Shippers, and Watch 
Watches exchanged or repaired. —Manutactory, 38 & 34, 


lied, 


Jlubs sup- 


udgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 
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/E ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
TITIENS. 


, ALBONT, 














SP EzI A, ORTOLANL, and P Ic . 
COLOMINI: BELLETTI, BENEVENTANO, VIALETT!, 
ALDIGHIERI, ROSSI, and GIUGLINI. 

The following arrangements have been made:— 

MONDAY, July 5.—LAST MORNING PERFORMA: NCE, 
with the following combine d attraction :—LUCRE BOR- 
GIA, and Paisiellfs admired Operetta LA SE 
DRONA, as presented with the greatest success at Mr. 
dict’s Concert, and a favourite BALLET, with Mme. 
and Mile. Poechini. Boxes from 1/. Us. 6d. to 51. ! 
Stalls, 21s.; Pit and Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. 

TUESDAY, July 6.—Last night but three of the subscri) 
tion, will be revived Verdi's Opera of NINO (Nabuco). ALbi- 





3en¢ 


Rosati 








gail, Mile. Spezia, her first appearance 
THURSDAY, July 8.—Last Extra Night but One.—DO\ 
GIOVANNL 


And SATURDAY, July 10.—Last night but two of the su 
scription, will be presented, first time this season, 
Opera of LA ZINGARA (The Bohemian Girl). 

On each oceasion a favourite Ballet, in which Mme. Rosati 
and Mile. Pocchini will appear. 

Ap plic ations to be made at the Box “office at the Theatre. 


2 
Salie's 


K NAPSACKS FOR TOURISTS , 
EpMisTon & Son, siphonia Depot, 69, Strand. 


T ro saATSO rr Aral 
VANS’ PATENT METALLIC TRACES 
are remarkable for durability, lightness, strength, and 
economy. Although not an inch in diameter, no horse ean 
break them. They are formed of wire rope, neatly covered 
with strong leatner. Prices from 18s. to 35s. aceording to 
length and fittings. 
Brospectsase sent free to any address, 
at the Crystal Palace; at Aldridge’s; 
8, Duke-8tr reet, Adelphi, Ww. C 


Specimens to be seen 
and at the manufactory 








LY PPS'S COCOA.—T his exc -ellent. Preps ara- 
: sa is supplied in pound and half-pound packets, Pt. & 
and 9¢ 
JAMES Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 170, Piccadilly ; 112 
Great Kussell-street, Bloomsbury; 82, Old Broad-street, City; 
and at the Manufactory, 398, Euston-road, 
Every Packet is labelled as above. 


IDDLECOMBE’S 75 GUINEA 

_ BROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfaction. They y 
are light, easy, and elegant, with great durability, and full 
warranted; in stock or made to ordér, same price. —le 
Euston-road, between King's-cross and Euston- -square. 


IDDLECOMBE’S BASKET CAR- 


RIAGES are the admiration of all who see them, b 
of the most elegant designs, and the cheapest in Londo 
Sociables, Park, and other Panelled Phaerons, cheap.—1)3, 
Euston-road, between King’s-cross and Euston-square. 


rpRE SLOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL.—Matting, Mats, 
Mattresses. Sheep Netting, Hassocks, de. Prize Medals 
awarded: London, New York, and Paris. Catalogues, con- 
taining prices and every particular, free by post. 
T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 
London, E.C, 


TRO CLERGYMEN who wish to obtain, at 
half the usual charge, Gowns, Cassocks, Surplices, 
Clothing, &e., should try J. WILLIAMS, Clerical Tailor and 
obe Maker, 5, Brydges-street, Covent- -garden. 
Stuff Gown......... £2 08. 0d. | B, A. Hood ...... £0 15s. 
Ditto Cassock ... £1 5s. 0d | Literate Hood... £0 78. a 
J. W. begs to state that he is thé Sole Inventor of the Self- 
ae Gown, which is so constructed to fix the Gown 
y on the shoulder without the aid of strings. 
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HE majority of those who will read the current 

number of “ The Virginians” (a novel in parts, 

by WittraM Makepeace TuHackeray, Esq.,) will 

be sorely puzzled to understand the drift of a 

certain curious passage which they will light 

upon somewhere about the middle of page 274. 
Thus it runs:— 

Women will be pleased with these remarks, 
because they have such a taste for humour and under- 
stand irony: and I should not be surprised if young 
Grubstreet, who corresponds with three penny papers 


nd describes the persons and conversations of gentle- | ° ‘ a era 
: . ay | not named, nor intend to) GRUBSTREET 


men whom he meets at his “ clubs,’’ will say, &c. 


Who on earth is “ Younc GRUBSTREET ?” many 
will ask. Somebody clearly, for the allusion is 
too direct to be aimed at an indefinite person. 
Moreover, it must be somebody with whom Mr. 
THACKERAY is very angry, for in the allusion he 
has even forgotten to be humorous. Finally, it 
it is plain that “ Gropstreet” must be an im- 
portant person; for Mr. THackeray, the great 
author of “ Pendennis,” “ Vanity Fair,” and 
other notable works of art, would never have paid 
a literary fly, an insect that lives by blowing upon 
fresh reputations, the compliment of enshrining 
it in the amber of “ The Virginians.” Com- 
passionating the puzzled state of the readers of 


” 


“The Virginians,” we shall proceed to expound 
the riddle, and at the same time to offer what 
appear to us a 
upon one or two little matters which are seem- 
ingly damaging the dignity of letters, and must 
in the end breed more contempt than respect. 
But before we give the solution to the great 
Virginian riddle, we must be allowed to introduce 
another, because the same key unloks both. The 
readers of this week’s Punch have for the most 


few necessary observations 


part not seen their way very clearly through the 
ensuing. 
LIBERTIES OF THE 
(From the *“* Earwig. 
Mr. Williams, the author of Winifred Jones 
at Parson’s Green. Before he had acquired his pre- 
sent celebrity he resided in the N Cut, where he 
occupied a two-pair back, and was frequently in 
arrears with his landlaiy. He eloped with 
Williams, whose maiden name was Barker, and whese 
father was a tanner in Bermondsey. 
up badly, disappointing Williams, who had 
cherishing the delusion that he had married an heiress, 


PRESS 


lives 





| srreET; but it proceeds from the same source. 
Owing to press of matter, the article on Cardinal Mezzofanti | Gru 


in fact, is a contributor to a 


periodical of recent birth, and which seems 


BSTREET, 


desirous of combining the humour of Punch with 


the licence of the defunct Satirist. It appears to 


consider that the right way to be entertaining is | 


to be personal, and that the most refined amuse- 
ment for intelligent readers is to tell them all the 
With Grus- 
STREET, an author is not the creator of a certain 


petty secrets of their neighbours. 


set of ideas, which are either valuable or worth- | 


less to the world ; but he is a creature of whom | 


a market may be made by those who frequent 


the same club—of whom profit may be earned | 


by describing the cut of his coat, the colour 
of his hair, and other trumpery matters which 
ean have no sort of interest to any but his valet. 
Now, in the aforesaid periodical (which we have 
published 
sume short time back a lot of eavesdroppings 
about newspapers and periodicals, their editors 


r 


and contributors. 


7 


condite in the disclosures, nothing that every 


man in journalistic circles is not perfectly ac- 


i quainted with; but it seemed to us at the time 


that whilst the anonymous system is the etiquette 
of the press, the publication of such tittle-tattle 
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possible light. How refreshing it must be to be 
reminded, and that by your friend, that your 
“ face is bloodless and not particularly expressive” 
—except, indeed, so far as the ugliness isconcerned 
which arises from that “fracture of the bridge of 
the nose” which (it is apologetically observed) is 
“the result of an accident in youth ”—lest haply 
a censorious world should attribute it to some 
But enough of this. Such skimble- 
skamble is disgusting in the extreme; like the 
waters of the Thames, we cannot dwell upon it 


other cause. 


long—it is degrading to literature and disgraceful 
to its author. 

that Mr. 
THACKERAY should be offended at it; but we are 


We are not surprised, therefore, 


| surprised at the manner in which he has chosen 


There was nothing very re- | 


must proceed from lack either of judgment or of | 


knowledge as to what is due among gentlemen. If, 
indeed, there be any gross offence against the 
police of literature, when a known journalist 
shamelessly avails himself of the anonymous 


| to do precisely what he has done. 


system to puff himself off (and we have known such | 


cases), then indeed the rule of anonymity may 
be infringed, and the culprit led forth for punish- 
ment; yet even then it is a deviation from rule, 


never resorted to except in cases of the plainest 
necessity. But to resume our tale. 
of GrupsTtREET'S (which, be it observed, is the 


cause of Mr. Punch’s ire and sublime revenge) 
was quoted about the country papers, and so 
forth, and its author was from that led to believe 
that he had done a very great thing; whereupon 
he straightway announced his intention of giving 


every week a little more matter of the same kind; 


land it so happened that the first subject he 
selected for bis analytical pen was Mr. Tirac 

| RAY. And so it came to pass that a sketch of 
Mr. THACKERAY appeared—a sk« which h 


Mrs. } 


Old Barker cut | 
been | 


andl at the death of the tanner found himself sold. ! 


The editor of the Extinguisher is William Green; be 
is often to be seen riding in Rotten Row, where 


he may be recognised by a large excrescence 
on his nose, and a cast in his eye. His father 
was transported for forging a bill of exchange. 
His staff of contributors consists of Mr. Paul 
Johnson, Mr. James Baxter, Mr. Algernon 


Adams, and Mr. Sidney Crow. 
them paid fifty guineas a week, except Jobnson, who 
gets a hundred. He was an orphan, but received a 
first-rate education from his uncle, whois now a pau- 
per in St. Paneras workhouse. 

The popular novelist, Mr. Jenkinson, is about 
five feet ten or eleven in height: he is 
red hair, and green eyes, in one of which 
he sticks a glass. He receives a 
pounds a month from his publishers. He has in- 
vested most of his literary earnings in Government 
Securities, but lately purchased a house for 10,0002., 
and has a balance at his bankers amounting to 
4491. 6s. 114d. Mrs. Jenkinson is a plain woman, 
with a rather fine set of terro-metallic teeth. Mr. 
Jenkinson has three children, two girls and a boy. 
The former are scrofulous, and the latter is subject to 
epileptic fits. Jenkinson generally wears three shirts 
a week, and a clean collar every day; his usual din- 
ner consists of a leg of mutton; but when once we 
dined at his table, he gave us soup and fish, and we 
understand that yesterday he had a fillet of veal 

Mr. Scout is a billiard marker, and not connected 
with the Larwig, for the editor of which he was 
horsewhipped the other day by mistake. 


This, it must be confessed, is rather funnier 
than Mr. THAckeRay’s savage fling at Guci- 


They are each of 


has 





stout, | 


thousand | 


| of his hair he appears som 





filled us, as it must have done many others, with 


Y ont ‘ a act tehry 
usement and asronisnhm 


mingled an 





THACKERAY,” reports this chronic ‘is forty- 
six years old, though from the silvery whiteness 
17 TT: 
yh iie 18 


~ 
a+ 


very tall, standing upwards of six feet two inches 


, 


1 1 


and as he walks erect his height makes him con- 


spicuous in every assembly. His face is blood- 
less, and not particularly expressive, but remark- 
able for the fracture of the bridge of the nose, the 
result of an accident in youth. 


grey whisker, but otherwise is clean shaven. No 


to resent it. Apart from the breach of every law 


of taste, which this introduction of a mean 


evanescent quarrel into a book intended to be 
standard most undoubtedly effects, has he not 
brought himself to the of 


ant by bandying nick-names and hard words? 


level his assail- 
We hear of a club, in which conviviality usually 
reigns supreme, being agitated to its centre by 
There is talk of expelling 
the offender, and so on. Softly, good MicHaey 


this trumpery feud. 


ANGELO, you cannot eat your cake and have it 
too ; 


have 


you cannot pummel your enemy and then 
the magistrate for 
You have chosen your remedy, and it has been 
Let the 


him before assault. 


matter rest there, 
But there is another question, in which the 
public is concerned. 


} 


red 


How long are people to be 


pest with these personal matters, in which no 


| one out of the circle of private matters can have 
which should be very jealously observed, and | 


the least possible concern. Why cannot Jones 


write leaders for the Thunderer without Smiru of 


This article | 


the Penny Keyhole telling the matter? Why 
cannot GrupstReet offend a great author with- 
out all the readers of that great author’s 
great work being made confidants in the 
squabble? It is vanity that causes all this. 
Giving way to a species of folly which is 


the converse of that in which the traditional 
ostrich indulges, your literary man gets his head 
above the soil and imagines that all the world 
can see him, and that the business of mankind 
mainly consists in looking at him. This is the 
erré ito which Mr. Dickens fell when he put 
forward t! ext! rdinary dk ment which, as 
we predict¢ is afl i every one with amaze- 
ment, and has set all the old women in the land 


- ea ; . 
readful things the ai 
ig. In the 


no more of 


mavdie 





has been doit 





»of common sense, let us have 


| this back-stairs magging. If Mr. Toackeray has 


He wears a small | 


one meeting him could fail to recognise in him a 


and uninviting; 


gentleman; his bearing is cold 


his style of conversation either openly cynical, 


or affectedly good-natured and benevolent; his } 
bonhomie is forced, his wit biting, his pride 
easily touched —but his appearance is inva- | 
riably that of the cool, suave, well-bred gen- | 


tleman, who, whatever may be rankling within, | 


suffers no surface display of his emotion.” 


a Paul Pry among his friends, why, cut him ; 


and if he doesn’t like being earicatured, let him 


or what course old Sam Jonunson took 





n he was told that Foote intended to mimic 
him. He went and bought a thick stick and sat 
in the front row of the pit. “ Tell him,” said he, 
“that if he dare take me off, I'll thrash him in 


the whole house.” 


Doctor would have kept his word, if 


the presence of 


And the 
Foore had 


| given him cause. 


Torics have their seasons like fruits and dis- 
eases, aud some there are which make their ap- 
pearance in the London papers every year with the 


| regularity of the potato rot or of Mr. BERKELEY’s 


Is it possible that this did not proceed from an | 


} 


Talk of the freedom with which 


to 


American pen ? 
a Yankee will seek a man’s society 





manufac- 


| ture him into a marketable article—why, nothing 


that they have ever done in that way, not even 
N. P. Writs or the immortal WrKorr, was ever 
half so great as this. Observe the care with 


which every detail is brought into the strongest 


| 
| 
} 





motion in favour of the Ballot. One of these is, 

e unwholesome condition of the Thames, and 
another the hotel nuisance. It is not our inten- 
tion to say anything against the discussion of the 
former question, becat it is really a topic of 
terrible import to those who 


to 


ner 





even of 


serious, 


inhabit the Metropolis, and the discussion of it 
has this year been conducted with such liveliness 
and vigour that there is really a faint hope this 
time that sometl.ing effectual will be done. 


The 
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other matter is also a nuisance; but the queerest 
feature about it is, that, although it is thoroughly 
ventilated every year, nothing seems possible to 
be done in the way of abating it. LEvery- 
body is told that there are hotels in ex- 
istence at the West End of London, at Brighton, 
and elsewhere, where the policy of the 
management is to give the minimum of com- 
fort for the maximum of cost, where vast sums 
are charged for spectral wax candles, and where 


the privilege of looking at a waiter forms a | 


serious item in the bill. People know very well 
that there are plenty of capital houses where 


things are not socontrived, where the fair penny- | 


worth may be got for the penny, and where 
comfort, cleanliness, and civility are found to be 
compatible with a reasonable bill; 
won't go to these pleasant places, and they will 
go to where grandeur and discomfort must be 
paid for at the price of gold. It is very strange. 
It is like the horse-chaunting trick, which every 
one is aware of, but which every one is taken in 
by. Perhaps also it isas old Huprpras says, that 
The pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat 
Why did Mr. Gent, on his passage through 
London, go to the Brunswick Hotel in Jermyn- 


street, except that he might pay that bill of | 


nearly eight pounds for thirty-six hours of bad 
accommodation and in different entertainment? 
If we lived in a Hall dovn in Cambridgeshire, 
and were condemned to pass through London, 
should we ever trouble that “extensive esta- 
blishment,” which has the honour to own Mr. C, 
Cox Hucues for its proprietor? We know not. 
We seem to have heard—at least it is so engraved 
upon the tablets of our memory—that that 
same establishment is as “ extensive” if its 
charges a3 in all other respects; that it 
(giving it an individuality) entertains ex- 
exaggerated ideas as to the value of its services 
and its chops. We should have preferred seeking 
out some one of the many hundreds of cosy and 
cheaper hostels with which London abounds. 
But so it is. Except Mr. Gent had enjoyed the 
luxury of paying that bill, and writing that letter, 
and giving the text for that article which doubt- 
less is to be written on the subject by the gentle- 


man who treats social grievances in a comic | 


manner for the columns of the Z'imes, he would 
not have enjoyed all the privileges of a travelled 
Great Briton. 

The only thing wanted to make the thing 
perfect has been supplied by Mr. Cox Hucues 
in his answer. The cool swagger with which he 
defends the charge of 3/. 3s. for thirty-six hours 
ina room; thecleverness with which he attempts 
to stretch the thirty-six into thirty-eight, and 


ready invention with which he asserts that the 
party left the rooms (now “tenanted with great 
satisfaction by a foreign ambassador”) in a 
“beastly condition;” and the ingenious way in 


are all perfect in their way. The Times, however, 
took, no doubt, the best means of setting the 
matter straight by publishing Mr. Hueues’s 
letter; for if, after perusing it, any other Cam- 
bridgeshire squire should suffer similar evils at a 
similar cost, and be abused into the bargain, he 
will have himself to thank for it. 


of begging with grace. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion of his claims, and shall not 
dwell upon the subject further. An extract from 
a letter written by the poet “to a distinguished 
literary correspondent” has appeared in the 
public prints, evidently with the intention of 
operating upon the public press through the me- 
dium of the public heart. Whether it will have 
the desired effect remains to be seen; but we, 


who have not hesitated to condemn the whole | 


proceeding, think it right to give the object of 


the appeal the benefit both of translation and | 
publication; and we subjoin it for just so much | 


as it is worth, recommending it as a model of 
composition to the notice of those whose efforts 


in a similar line are commonly brought under the | 


review of the officers of the Mendicity Society. 
You have remembered too faithfully that maxim 
of noble hearts, “ Flatter the unfortunate.” 


I am indeed very unfortunate—I seek to disguise | 


it neither from myself nor from others. Whena 


subscription of this kind is net a great honour, it is a | 


great humiliation. I am well aware that humilia- 
tion is not shame, but it resembles it: it causes us to 
bend our heads in the face of men, if not in the face 
of God. Believe, I must have had reasons very 
binding, very sacred, very superior to those which 


yet they | 


| slightest materials for a 
| be any rule of conduct more inflexible than 


| are attributed to me, ifI do not withdraw my name 
| from all this noise about an obolus. 

France owes me nothing, I repeat it a hundred 
| times: I have done nothing for her which many 
| others have not done, each in his separate sphere, and 

which any one in my place would have done better 
|than I. Yet I deceive myself. I have done some- 
| thing. I have loved her most fondly. I have loved 
| her not only in her great national individuality, but 
| in all her classes, and, if I may say so, in every indi- 
| vidual who forms part of the great family of my 
country. IfI had been told that the first or last of 
| her citizens was about to be driven from his hearth, 
| whether from a palace or a hut, through want of a 
million or a centime to rescue him from dispossession, 
I call heaven to witness, that that citizen would have 
received, with respectful emotion, the contribution of 
my heart. 

‘Classes which show an unjust hostility in France 
have not thought fit to do for me. on the invitation 
| of my friends, that which I would have done for 
| them; but they have thought it a favourable oppor- 
| tunity to avenge themselves ten years later for the 
| wrong which I have not done them. I submit. They 
| despise me unjustly. France is well aware, however, 
| that the contest is unequal, for on my side I shall 
| neither have the will nor the right to despise my 
country. 

As to the State, I have laid it down as a law for 
myself, that I will owe her nothing as an individual. 

‘Under every Government, and in the whole 
| course of mv life, I will not break this law at 
| the close of my career. Under these circum- 
| stances, Government addressed the comity of my 
| fellow-citizens of Macon in official language of extra- 
ordinary kindness. I might feel it; but I was not 
at liberty to reply to it. I should, in that case, bave 
recognised a political significance in a subscription 
which was a proof of sympathy, but not of party 
feeling. This could not be my intention; and, 
doubtless, it was not the intention of Government— 
all that she was bound to show was her neutrality. 

I learn from you that in England a committee, 
comprising statesmen, orators, great writers, wishes 
to manifest towards me an international interest. I 
beg vou to express to them my gratitude. I do not 
| mistake, as some French journalists have mistaken, 
| the signification of this committee. It is not a re- 
| proach, it is a co-operation with France; it is the 
| alliance of states which England wishes to comme- 
| morate once again by the alliance of hearts. 

In point of fact, the only thing which England can 
think of rewarding in me is my constant and openly 
avowed regard for that peace, which is more honour- 
| able to the two nations than the most glorious vic- 
| tories, for it is the victory of their common sense over 

the superannuated rivalries, which we must leave 

without disturbing them in the recesses of history, 





| like the dregs of old times. 


Ir has always been one of our grandest boasts 
that we have, in later ages at least, had every 


| reason to be proud of the purity of our judges. 
; . . . | We believe that we have now as much reason to 
to swell one basin of arrowroot into two; the | 


congratulate ourselves upon that score as we 
ever have; only it is desirable that these things 


| should be above all possibility of suspicion, and 


that those who know so little of our consti- 


$9)" ‘ . > J”! tution as to doubt the impartiality of ovr | 
which he brings in the inuendo about the maid, | 


courts of justice should be deprived of the 
case. Now, if there 


another in regulating the intercourse between 


| judges and litigants, it is this—that pendente lite 
there should be no familiar intercourse whatever. 
| We know that in France, judges do not scruple 
| to visit the houses of those who have causes pending | 
ng ee Rs RE ene | intheir courts; and it is pretended that by doing 
M. pe Lamanrine certainly possesses the art | ,, they are the better able to arrive at the truth 
It may be so; but of the two evils | 
| we prefer the lesser, and believe that it is better | 
| for the 
| duced in court for his knowledge of the case, 
than that he should incur the risk of being accused | 


they seek. 


judge to depend upon the evidence ad- 


of partiality. For these reasons we were sorry 
to read the report of “a grand entertainment ” 
given by the new Eart of SHrewssury to cele- 
brate his accession to the premier Earldom of 
England. It was openly reported, as if it were 
an event of public interest, and therefore there 
is no secret about it. Many members of both 
Houses of Parliament were present, and the 
Lorp Hicgu Cwancettor, and the Arror- 
NEY-GENERAL of England. Grace was said by the 
Provost of Eron; the First Lorp of the Ap- 


| MIRALTY congratulated the noble Earl upon his 


newly-won honours; the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
made a speech, and was puzzled in which capacity 


to regard himself—whether as counsel for the | 


Karl (as before his elevation he was), or as 
judge over the matter, which he was after- 
wards promoted to be. Now this would have 
been all very well if the case were quite 
at an end. But it is not so. There is a long 
and difficult litigation coming as to the title to 


the estates belonging to the Earldom of Surews. 
BurY; there are otherclaimants whose claims will 
have to be heard; and when that litigation comes 
to an issue, it will sound rather strangely when 
it is told that the noble Lord on the Woolsack, 
the President over the highest Court of Appeal 
in the land, has declared at a dinner where the pro. 
ceedings have been publicly reported, but which 
was given at the expense of one of the principal 
litigants, that he hoped “the triumphs of their 
noble host would not end there;”’ and that the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL (who by that time, may also 
be a judge) had committed himself to an 
| opinion that * not a shadow of a doubt existed in 
his mind that their noble host would succeed in 
the establishment of the rest of his claim, the 
possession of the ancient and important estates 
belonging to the title of Shrewsbury.” 


Tue rules drawn up by the committee for 
raising a Newspaper Press Fund are before us, 
and bear evidence of the great care and delibera- 
tion with which everything bearing upon the 
matter has been considered. The members are 
to be restricted to “editors, managers, sub- 
editors, and reporters of all newspapers in the 
United Kingdom, or any person being, or having 
been for one year, a paid contributor to such 
newspaper.” The subscription is to be a guinea 
annually, with an entrance fee of half-a-crown. 
The only salaried officer is to be the assistant 
secretary, who is to be paid by a poundage. The 
committee, in its report, pronouncesagainst gene- 
ral application to the public, alleging that “ at all 
events, the experiment ought first to be tried 
whether a reasonable and substantial amount of 
relief cannot be given to members and their 
families, in cases of death and destitution, from a 
fund raised and supported by the proprietors, 
editors, reporters, and contributors to the News- 
paper Press of the United Kingdom.” We have 
already pronounced against this view; still there 
can be no objection to try the experiment. 





Few will be disposed to quarrel with the result 
of the debate in the House of Lords upon the 
necessity for removing what are called “ the 
| political services” from our Liturgy. For a long 
time past it has been felt that they were inap- 
plicable to the times in which we live, and that 
they tended to keep awake feelings which had 
better be allowed to slumber. The debate in the 
Lords proved that these views are held by per- 
sons of the highest authority in the Church, for 
| not only was the Brsuor of Sr. Asapn alone 

upon the Episcopal Bench as an opponent of the 

motion, but the Bisnop of Lonpow actually 
| went the length of admitting that King Cuartes 
| the First is not generally regarded in the light 
| of a martyr. 





| THE STATESMEN OF THE CONTINENT. 
No. 11. 

CHARLES ROBERT COUNT NESSELRODE. 

| Diptomacy and diplomatists are not quite so 
| much in repute as they were a few years ago. It 
| has been discovered that diplomacy displays 
| much more ingenuity in entangling than skill in 
disentangling. In truth, the more frankly the 
word’s affairs are couducted, the better for both 
rulers and ruled. Great wisdom is needed to 
govern nations ; but how different wisdom from 
the cunning and the dexterity which are the 
| chief attributes of the diplomatist! There may 
be honest diplomatists; but we doubt whether 
honest diplomacy is possible. Instead of solving 
problems diplomacy eludes them. It is an 
attempt to pay bad paper money for good, brave 
coin. Perhaps it is the most fruitful cause of 
modern revolutions. Nations have been so often 
deceived by the juggle and the sham called diplo- 
macy, that they have lost the faith in the words 
of the mighty, which was once such a potent con- 
servative agency. There is a proverb that 
| punctuality is the courtesy of kings. With equal 
force might it not be said that the strict fulfil- 
ment of a promise is one of the divinest modes in 
which kings can worship? Yet what to kings 
has diplomacy been but a schoolmaster in the 
art of breaking promises? And disgust at royal 
perfidy has waxed hot into the revolutionary 
fever, to cure which diplomacy is compelled 
| to confess itself powerless. It is furtunate 
for England that our countrymen do not 
excel in diplomacy, wherein we are content to 
believe, as Madame de Stael maintains, that the 
French are unsurpassed. Diplomacy is the trick 
of conscious weakness; and conscious of strength, 
why should not the English follow their instinc- 
tive bent, and be in matters of statesmanship as 
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in commercial dealings and in private intercourse, 
outspoken and direct? Is a stalwart farmer any 
match for half a dozen sharpers at their own 
weapons, though he might find it easy with his 
huge first to knock them all down? 

The greatest of modern diplomatists is Nessel- 
rode. ‘There have, however, been many greater 
men. 

Like not a few of Russia’s most accomplished 
and devoted servants, Nesselrode is of German 
descent. The Nesselrodes were a patrician family 
long settled by the banks of the Rhine. The 
grandfather of our famous diplomatist went to 
push his fortune in Russia, which is the paradise 
of the German adventurer. We cannot expect 
the German to have the same warm patriotic 
feeling as the Frenchman or the Englishman. 
He is more a cosmopolite by disposition than 
they: and were this not so, how can he love a 
fatherland, when, by splitting up Germany into 
thirty or forty states, you give him no fatherland 
to love? 

Nesselrode’s grandfather was a diplomatist. 
The son of this diplomatist, Count William von 
Nesselrode, born on the 24th October 1728, was 
first a soldier; he was then one of the numerous 


diplomatic agents whom the unscrupulous 
Catharine II.—herself a German—employed. 
He spent the last years of his life at 
Frankfort, where he died on the 8th of 


March 1810. Shortly before being appointed 
ambassador to the Portugese court, he married 
Mile, Contard, a French lady. About to join her 
husband, she had taken passage in an English 
vessel, on board of which, on the 14th December 
1780, a child was born in Lisbon Bay, who re- 
ceived the names Charles Robert. Son of a Ger- 
man father who was yet a Russian subject, and 
of a French mother, canopied in the cradle by 
old England's sturdy oak, beginning in the sun- 
niest south a long pilgrimage which was to end 
in the coldest north, Nesselrode was the child of 
no country. Ought we to marvel that he took 
as type of his existence and as inspiration of his 
deeds what was his real birthplace — the 
treacherous sea? 

The son of a diplomatist, the grandson of a 
diplomatist, what could Charles Robert Nessel- 
rode be but a diplomatist? Before, however, he 
could talk or walk he had received a commission 
inaregiment of guards. Arrived at somewhat 
more mature years he actually served for a brief 
period as a soldier; but, slight and small in figure, 
he found that he had not the vigour to hold the 
sword even if he had had the valour to wield it. 
He therefore retired from the army with the best 
grace he could. In the first year of the present 
century Alexander marched to the Russian 
throne over the strangled and mutilated body 
of his father. That throne had been so often 
reached through blood that the pious Alexander 
does not seem to have considered such a path to 
supreme power either revolting or extraordinary. 
At all events, whatever favours he had to bestow 
were not repelled because they might be sup- 
posed to have an unpleasant smell of assassina- 
tion. The smile of the new monarch fell on the 
young Nesselrode. Member of embassy, with con- 
tinually increasing rank, at Berlin, at Stuttgard, 
at the Hague, and lastly in 1807 at Paris, Nes- 
selrode manifested by his zeal and talent that he 
was not unworthy of the Czar’s undiminished 
kindness. Though Nesselrode held only subor- 
dinate situations when abroad, yet he had really 
been the chief actor in many delicate affairs. The 
Russian ambassadors still belonged to a race which 
has almost entirely disappeared. Some wealthy 
magnate, whose feelings, never very fine, had 
been blunted by the life of the camp, who spent 
his money profusely and with the ostentation of 
the barbarian, whose Tartar ferocity often de- 


| Petersburgh is built—into which if he were to 





feated his Sclavonic subtlety, was generally the | 
representative of the Czar at the various capitals | 


of Europe. Unless the fierce and haughty savage, 
civilised only on the surface, had a Nesselrode by 
his side, he was apt, not to commit irreparable 


blunders, but to give unpardonable offence. And | 


Nesselrode is especially gifted with the genius of 
conciliation. Belial plausibilities may accomplish 
more than Macchiavellian craft, even in a region 
where Macchiavellian craft is supposed to be the 
principal instrument. 


The memorable year 1812 was that in which | 


Bonaparte rapidly fell; it was also that in which 
Nesselrode rapidly rose. Summoned from his 


diplomatic employments abroad, hé was brought exalted office for paltry personal objects, he allowed 


Into immediate contact with the Czar. With 


real abilities, real acquirements, and brilliant | she could; he had no objection to be venal by 
Successes so far in the diplomatic career, any | proxy. 


| 
} 
{ 


one but a diplomatist would have thought that 
these were enough as heights from which to leap 
to grander heights. Nesselrode, however, saw 
from those heights the swamps on which St. 


tumble he would sink for evermore. To prevent 
this he provided himself with a wife. The Nessel- 
rodes had not yet secured a firm position in 
Russia; they were allied with none of the ancient 
aristocratic families. This alliance our diploma- 
tist obtained in the person of Maria Dmitrijewna 
Gurjewa, the daughter of Count Gurjewa, the 
Minister of Finance. The lady was of ripe age 
and not of conspicuous beauty. But her relations | 
and connections were princely and powerful. She 
had been one of the Empress Mother’s maids of 
honour; and if Alexander ruled Russia the Em- 
press Mother ruled Aim. Besides, it was Nessel- 
rode’s father who had negotiated the marriage of 
Sophia Dorothea of Wiirtemberg, Frederick the 
Great’s niece, with the heir to the Russian throne, 
Paul. The Empress Mother was not disposed to 
neglect the son of him to whom she owed her 
elevation; especially when that son had become 
the husband of one of her intimate friends. 
Perhaps, however, it was scarcely expected 
either by Nesselrode or by his protectors that his 
promotion would be so prompt or so immense. 
Partly in consequence of the French invasion, 
and partly from other circumstances, some 
changes were deemed necessary in the Russian 
cabinet. Those of the ministers suspected of | 
sympathising with French interests were thrust 
aside. Nesselrode’s name and fame had not yet | 
travelled much beyond diplomatic circles. To 
the mass of the Russian people he was compara- 
tively unknown. Not small was the astonish- 
ment, therefore, when the oldest statesmen, the | 
most tried warriors, the patricians of colossal 
wealth and commanding rank, were all passed 
over, and a condottiere of two-and-thirty was 
entrusted with the administration of foreign | 
affairs—that is to say, substantially with the 
government of a realm embracing a vast tract of 
the earth’s surface. To manage such an empire 
was difficult; to manage such an Emperor was 
more so. Alexander was ambitious, but dreamy: 
equally inclined to a vague liberalism and a 
vague superstition: a voluptuary and a pietist: 
a dilettante philanthropist, a dilettante in many 
things, but forgetting dilettanteism altogether 
when appropriating his neighbour’s goods; 
escaping from fits of momentary remorse into 
fits of momentary daring, but not persistently 
courageous: an enlightened monarch, but a 
grasping Czar : indolent, but yet with that fever 
of unrest which is ever his tragical lot who is con- 
scious of a taint of insanity in the blood. It 
would not be inapt to call Nesselrode Alexander’s | 
keeper still more than his confessor, his confessor ! 
still more than his counsellor. In truth, how- 
ever, there was not much for either Alexander or 
Nesselrode to do after Napoleon had exhausted 
himself in Spain and broken his back in Russia. 
The magnificent military gambler might still 
pour forth eloquent rhapsodies, but he could no 
longer dash millions of the brave against mil- 
lions of the brave in combat. ‘Through those 
confused years it is impossible to help having 
more pity for Napoleon than admiration for his 
opponents. He and they were alike selfish ; but 
his was the selfishness of a genius fertile in 
ideas, effulgent with enthusiasm ; theirs was a 
very vulgar selfishness indeed. The mind the 
richest in schemes, the promptest in combinations 
for the overthrow of Napoleon, was Nesselrode’s ; 
for the Talleyrands, the Metternichs, and the rest 
were far inferior, and have been egregiously 
stupidly overrated ; and of England’s share in the 
matter, except that England was the hardest 
fighter, and had the largest, most lavish 
purse, the less we say the better. There 
were glorious pages in England’s history from the 
death of Pitt and Fox till the advent of Canning | 
to the premiership, twenty long years; but of ! 
elevated views, of political sagacity, of energetic 
action, not a trace, not a gleam, in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. The pillars of the | 
State were then a commonplace Liverpool, a | 
blundering Castlereagh, a bigoted Eldon, and men | 
of the same stamp. Though the servant of a 
fervent devotee, yet Nesselrode was in heart a 
disciple of Voltaire. Though a Catholic, he had 
no seruple in educating his children as good Greek 
Christians. Though never accused of using his 














his wife to turn it to as profitable a purpose as 





Nesselrode brought into politics no 


passion, no principle; he was an artist cultivating 
to perfection in a particular domain of art an 
intellect of miraculous acuteness. He was master 
of his master by effaciug himself before him; he 
pretended to accept from Alexander the sug- 
gestions which he had really given to Alexander; 
and Nesselrode only chuckled when the Czar 
passed as the Saviour of Europe, though, simply 
a tool in Nesselrode’s hands. The share which 
Nesselrode had in negotiations of every kind, 
in capitulations, in coalitions, in congresses, 
immediately preceding Napoleon's downfall, or 
immediately consequent on it, we detail not, as 
they belong to the grand chronicles of the world 
for the last fifty years, with which most readers 
are familiar. But it is important to learn how 
little the eclipse of a great orb blinded Nesselrode 
as to ultimate eventualities. The secret, the 
source of his political conduct now was his know- 
ledge of the French character. The French, though 
a brave, are not a chivalrous, not a magnanimous 
people. Nesselrode knew this; he knew that the 
French are always at the mercy of him who 
takes the trouble to flatter them. During the 
occupation, therefore, of the French soil by the 
allies, pious Alexander assumed an attitude of 
generous forbearance, of most Christian forgive- 
ness, and the Russians appeared as if shielding 
the French from German brutality and English 
vengeance. The stolid German did not perhaps 
suspect this farce; if the good-natured Briton 
suspected it, he was amused at the low vanity 
which could be duped by such low knavery. The 
trick, however, bore fruits which the rapa- 
cious Russian, scenting future spoil, did not 
disdain. The smirking Frenchman thanked the 
Muscovite for his mercy, and the Bourbons 
chose to forget that it was English gold, English 
intrepidity, English courage, which had borne 
them back to the Tuileries: it was the Cossacks 
alone whom the Bourbons were disposed to over- 
whelm with their courtesy. By the restoration 
of the Bourbons Russia became what France had 
been—the leading Continental power. It is 
evident that after Waterloo she ceased to regard 
France even as a rival. She could look across 
land and sea and behold only two realms able to 
challege her audacious march—Britain and 
America. Britain was the more immediate 
danger. America could meanwhile, like France, 
be fawned on, or, if need were, bribed. ‘The 
American appetite is not very refined, whether 
your design be to court or to corrupt. Nesselrode 
has persistently striven to injure and undermine 
England, taking care however not to provoke ¢ 


| direct quarrel; and if at last a direct quarrel 


came, he can scarcely be blamed for it. As a 
diplomatist Nesselrode would rather that every- 
thing could be accomplished by diplomacy, and 
that cannon and bayonets could be dispensed 
with. The roar of the artillery, the clangor of 
the charging cavalry, the leap, the sweep, and 
the rush of infuriated columns, may be poet- 
ical, exceedingly poetical; but they are coarse 
compared to those documents in drawing up or 
in receiving which Nesselrode has spent his days. 
Yet it was not Nesselrode with his red tape that 
bound the war spirit for forty years. ‘ was 
the yearning for repose after a desperate conflict ; 
there was the dread of democracy through 
another general commotion; and the gigantic 
developments of industrialism had inspired a 
prudence which,though perhaps at first not wholly 
base, has grown, as preached by our peace party, 
into an execrable cowardice and cant. Peace 
assumed a sacred aspect from another cause. In 
the name of the Holy Trinity the Holy Alliance 
was established. As a Voltairian Nesselrode must 
have shrugged his shoulders at it; but as a lover 
of quiet he must have approved of it as a means 
of calming at least for a season al! popular effer- 


rh 
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vescence in Europe. It brought trouble, how- 
ever, to Nesselrode himself in an unexpectec 
shape. The gospel of the Holy Alliance, which 





. ° 4 1, . * 
was given with so much pomp to mankind, was 


prepared by Capodistrias, a politician who will 


|always be very variously judged. Lither 
sharing or pretending to share the Czar’s 
pietistic tendencies, which had so little to 


do with true or deep religion, Capodistrias 


| suddenly found that he was swaying Alexander 


Nes- 


vears 


more potently than ever Voltairian 
selrode had done. For five or six 
Capodistrias was associated with Nesselrode in 
all his labours; and it is said that the harmony 
between them was absolute and unbroken. ‘This 
is possible, for Nesselrode was too much a 
gentleman and too much a diplomatist to squabble 
with any one whom he had the skill to supplant. 
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The response to the ‘Holy Alliance and its pro- 
clamation of patriarchal kindness and of brotherly 
affection, was a revolutionary movement through- 
out the whole of Europe. This frightened pious 
Alexander. There had been such a nice, com- 
fortable, bureaucratic arrangement ; and now it 
was quite spoiled by this illbred upheaval ; it was 
too bad. The chief performer in the Holy Alliance 
renounced the Holy Alliance, and allowed 
Nesselrode to adopt what measures of repression 
he thought proper. At the Congress of Verona 
the intervention in Spain was decreed, with 
which was completed the degeneracy of modern 
government into a mere police. There remained 
but one trouble for monarchs and diplomatists 
to deal with—that was the Greek insurrection. 
It seemed doubly the affair of Alexander to 
adopt the cause of the insurgents, They were 
members, like himself, of the great Eastern 
Church; by constituting himself their champion, 
he could, amid universal applause, have stabbed 
Turkey to the heart. But the step was too bold for 
Alexander in the state of body and mind into 
which he had been slowly sinking. Not being 
able to bring the millennium by pietistic reveries, 
by pharisaical pretences, by jesuitical protocols, 
Alexander was sick, disenchanted, gloomy, and 
went to Taganrog to die. If he aided the Greek 


insurgents, might he not appear as a disturber of | 


order ? And might not the Poles think the Greek 
outbreak an excellent example to be followed ? 
The Greek insurrection saved Nesselrode from 
probable disgrace. 
Corfu, 
struggle of his countrymen. He therefore bade 
adieu to bis splendid prospects in Russia, and thus 
relieved Nesselrode from the only formidable com- 
petitor he had everhad. The death of Alexander 
made no change in Nesselrode’s position. One 


Capodistrias, as a native of 
deemed it his duty to share the desperate | 





of the most genuine feelings of the Emperor | 


reverence for his 
It was no doubt from this 


Nicholas was his 
Alexander’s memory. 


motive that he retained Nesselrode at the head of 


foreign affairs; he confirmed him there when he 
found him indispensable. Intellectually Alex- 
ander was much superior to Nicholas; but the 
latter was the most resolute, as the former was 
the most irresolute, of men. It would be 
simply absurd to ascribe to Nicholas 
grandeur of mind or originality of genius; but 
in a rare degree he possessed force of charac- 
ter, fixedness of purpose. 
down by a predominant personality ; nobler men 
than himself he vanquished by adamantine will. 
This, though an element of greatness, is not itself 


brother 
| of Messiah. 


either 





hele is in Asia. The conclusion of the war 
between Mehemet Ali and the Porte was turned 
by Nesselrode’s legerdemain to Russian purposes. 
So were all the agitations springing from the 
February revolution. The interference of Russia 
in Hungary was an immense triumph—for Russia, 
however, not for Austria. It made, in appearance 
at least, Russia more than it had yet been the 
arbiter of European destinies. If England still 
spoke out in valiant old English speech, Germany 
was trembling and dumb. Nicholas had been 
tardy in recognising Louis Philippe, whom he 
detested; he was more ready to recognise Louis 
Napoleon, whom he did not esteem, but in whom 
he saw a pillar of order, and an opponent of that 
constitutionalism for which he never concealed 
his disdain. Up to the commencement of the 
recent war, Russia’s successes, both in the cabinet 
and in the field, had been so many and so great, 
that we ought not to speak of f that war itself as a 
mistake on the part of Russia. Nicholas counted 
on Louis Napoleon; he counted on Lord Aber- 
deen; he counted on the craven Quakerism which 
had been slowly enveloping European communi- 
ties. It was a mistake only in so far as it was 
precipitated by the Czar’s despotic and exaspe- 
rated temper. He beheld Turkey decaying, and 
he grew impatient at the spectacle. He had 
reached a time of life when he must throw him- 
self forth with tremendous and astounding force, 
or he could never again do so. The taint of 
insanity in his race had begun to work; he was 
fretful, uneasy, restless; the rugged will was 
unshattered, but it frittered itself away on trifles; 
he who in his relations with his family and de- 
pendents had been courteous, chivalrous, kind, 
was irascible, fierce, and exacting. We introduce 
here no commonplaces about retribution; for 
though Nicholas pursued detestable objects by 
detestable means, yet qugstionless he came to 
regard himself in some strange way as a species 
What really deluded Nicholas was 
that diplomacy in which Nesselrode had taught 
him to trust so much. Diplomatic agents, open 
or secret, never come into contact with the soul 
of nations. They live in their own diplomatic 
world. However truthful, therefore, they cannot 
help deceiving those who employ them. The 
doings of courts and cabinets are closely watched, 
but the throbbings of a country’s existence are over- 


| looked. Moreover, diplomatic agents are naturally 


He crushed obstacles | 


1 


greatness; it is found in many a sergeant of 


police and in many a corporal of dragoons, and 
paid for in additional pence or additional shillings 
aday. Much was it marvelled at in 
much was it even deservedly admired—and for 
the very obvious reason that few but himself, 
among modern rulers, possessed stupendous, 
invincible persistency. Round this iron 


Nicholas ; | 


desirous of pleasing their employers. Whether 
they are achieving anything or not, they want to 
have the appearance of achieving a great deal. 
Bitterly when it was too late did Nicholas lament 
that Russian diplomatists in foreign lands had 
led him altogether astray. No part of the blame, 
however, did Nicholas seem disposed to throw on 
Nesselrode. ‘The latter was created Chancellor of 
the Empire in 1844; and he finally retired from 


| public affairs in the spring of 1856, about a year 


| after the Czar’s d 
deter- | 


mination the flexible, fertile nature of Nesselrode | 


clung. 
were to each other, the more they aided each other, 
and the more they co-operated for the aggrandise- 
ment of Event crowded on event with 
bewildering swiftness, demanding whatever the 
sinewy Nicholas had of pith, 
sinuous Nesselrode had of protean versatility 
but oftener demanding only that holy 
should put forth 
the gifts which the folly or the 
offered. 
was a fanatical conspiracy, 
suppressed. The battle of Navarino followed, 
by which Russia alone gained. Immediately 
thereafter the war with Persia, the war with 
Turkey, filled the Russian coffers and added 
to the Russian territory. An effect of the 
July Revolution the Polish insurrection, 
from the suppression of which Russia came forth 


» s 
hvussia, 


Russia 
fear of mankind 


The first salutation to the new monarch 
which he bloodily 


was 





stronger than ever. Even the long and exhaust- 
ing struggle in Circassia amply compensated for 
the serious losses which it entailed. There was 


Russia, such as 
Russia was, beside es, 
and closer to the confines 


here a grand military school for 
Franee has had in Algeria. 
enabled to cre ep closer 
of the 
influence in Persia, and all over the East; for it 
has always been the design of Russia to divert the 
West that she may subdue the East. Of course 
when, in 1852, Lord Malmesbury, 
Secretary, 
Russia’s right to Denmark, 
ee iu gh to reap all she could from so monstrous a 

funder; but though here, as in other things, her 


The more unlike Nicholas and Nesselrode | 


| of seventy-eight, 


} on the foe; 
whatever the | 
; | has been mainly 


| 


‘er hand and majestically seize | 


sritish e mpire in India, and to increase her | 


as Foreign | 
was benevolent enongh to acknowledge ! 
Russia was glad 


sath. Russia is beginning to 
trust more in railroads thanin diplomacy. When 
its railroads are completed it will hurl its legions 
east and west when Asia and Europe are least 
prepared for conflict with them. The aged man 
who was born in Lisbon waters, 
tness another onrush of Russia 
but he knows that the whole Russian 
system, alike in its defects and in its excellences, 
his creation. Hence we have 
been substantially narrating his career when 
glancing at the prominent incidents in Russian 
history for fifty years or more. Alexander 
reigned; Nicholas reigned; but Nesselrode ruled, 
A Man or no Party. 


may not live to wi 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS 


Ts descended from a family which has been settled | 


in the island of Jersey since 1337. He is not, 
therefore (as many people have supposed him 
from his name to be) a Frenchman. He was 
born at Southampton on the 9th of July 1829, 
and has, consequently, not completed his twenty- 
ninth year. Ata very early age he manifested 
artistic tendencies of a very precocious and ex- 
traordinary character, and in his ninth year, 
having been brought under the notice of Sir 
Martin Shee, then President of the Royal 
Academy, he was placed by the advice of that 
painter in the preparatory school of Mr. Sass, of | 
Charlotte-street. He was only nine years of age | 
when the Society of Arts awarded him a medal. 
Two yearsafterwardshe entered the Schools of the 
Royal Academy as a pupil, and there he carried | 
away prize after prize from all competitors. Even 
at that early age the uncommon genius which he 


‘ saad may often lie hot and heay vy on Europe, her | displayed obtained for him abundant employment. 





| 
| 


| 


| 





Even the picture-jobbers, who usually set no 
value upon a man’s name until it is minted into 
coin by the approbation of the world, soon got an 
inkling of his worth, and many a sale-room wit- 
nessed the handiwork of the marvellous boy, 
masquerading, it may be, under some better. 
known name. 

In 1843 Millais obtained from the Royal 
Academy the medal for the Antique School, and 
in 1847 the medal for the best oil painting. The 
first painting which he exhibited at the Academy 
was in 1846, in the catalogue for which year will 
be found (No. 594) “ Pizarro seizing the Inca of 


Peru.” Next again he exhibited “ Elgiva” 
(613). In 1849 “Isabella,” from Keats (311), 


In 1850, “Portrait of a Gentleman and his 
Grandchild ” (429) ; “ Ferdinand lured by Ariel” 
(504); and a third (518) on the Thirteenth 
Chapter of Zechariah, the sixth verse—And 
one shall say unto him, ‘ What are these wounds in 
thine hands?? Then shall he answer—‘ Those with 
which 1 was wounded in the house of my friends.’ 
Those who are only acquainted with the class of 
works which Mr. Millaisnow produces will hear 
with surprise of a “ Portrait of a Gentleman” 
coming from his easel. At this period of his 
career, however, he had acquired such skill in 
portrait painting that he has been known to pro- 
duce an admirable portrait in twenty minutes, 
whilst the original stood over him watch in hand, 

In 1851 Millais exhibited three pictures at the 
Royal Academy, viz.:—“ Mariana at the Moated 

range (561), “The Return of the Dove to the 
Ark” (651), and “The Woodman’s Daughter” 
(799), the subject of which was taken from Mr. 
Coventry Patmore. In 1852 he exhibited a 
“Portrait of Mrs. Coventry Patmore” (156), “A 
Huguenot refusing the Badge (478), and “The 
Death of Ophelia” (556). In 1853 he sent 
“The Order of Release” (265), and “ The 
Proscribed Royalist” (520). Next year he 
did not exhibit any, but in 1855 the Ex- 
hibition contained “The Rescue ” (282), a “ Por- 
trait of a Young Lady” (1094), and “ Portrait 
of Mr. John Leech” (1094). In 1856 he exhibited 
five pictures: ‘ Pe eace Concluded (200), “ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman ” (293), “ Autumn Leaves” 
(448), “ L’Enfant du Regiment” (553), and ‘‘ The 
Blind Girl ” (586). In 1857 he exhibited “ News 
from Home” (50), “Sir Isumbras at the Ford” 
(283), and “ The Escape of a Heretic ” (408). The 
Exhibition of the present year is without any 
specimen of his art. 

The limits which we have laid down in pre- 
paring these biographical sketches prevent us 
from offering, in this place, our opinion as to the 
merits of the dispute between the admirers and 
contemners of Millais. If we had not believed 
him to possess some of the elements of true 
greatness, we should not have included him in this 
series, 

As for the other facts of Millais’s career, it may 
briefly be noted that in 1853 he was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. In 1850, he 
and some others of the like faith with him 
attempted to gain popularity for their views by 
starting a periodical, called The Gem; or, Art and 
Poetry. But avery few numbers of this appeared, 
and as we have never met with one of them, we 
are unable to give any account of Millais’s 
qualifications as a man of letters. 

= 
DEAD MINNA. 

By THE AuTHor OF “ ARNOLD.” 
As May's first morn arose in pride, 
The village maiden, Minna, died. 
Her friends—the kinsmen of her race — 
Mourn'd round her for a little space, 
Then Jeft her in her death-robe drest, 
With one white lily on her breast. 
But when the hour of night was near, 
And moonlight soft suffused the bier, 
There came the Prince of all the land, 
And weeping kiss’d her small cold hand, 
And brought a jewell'd circlet rare 
To glimmer round the maiden's hair, 
And brought a pearl-lit star to rest 
Upon the crowned maiden's breast. 
Still bore her brow the moon’s soft ray ;; 
It tinged the lily where it lay. 
He cast the cireled gems aside— 
“God's Crown is best, my queen! my bride! 
He cast the pearls beneath his feet— 
‘“* God’s Lily is thy breast-flower, Sweet!’’ 
Then, kneeling, wept with passionate pain, 
And shower'd wild kisses down like rain, 
And linger'd till the moon sank low, 
And all its soft and smiling glow 
Paled slowly from the pallid face, 
And darkness rose around the place— 
Then left her in ber death-robe drest, 
With one white lily on her breast. 
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A New Yorker in the Foreign Office, and his | although our author has dragged it in as a kind 
Henry WIKoFF. | 
| object of the book before us is to expose his re- 
lations with that profound, venerable, and jaunty | 


Adventures in Paris. By 

London; Triibner and Co. 
Dipcomacy is only dignified and imposing to the 
uninitiated. There is much of the stage-villain 
about it. Puffendorff and Vattel may write its 
laws; but the spirit of Machiavelli hovers over its 
silent negotiations, and directs the windings and 
prevarications of its artful professors. It is 
nothing if not slimy. Whosoever touches it, be 
he without fear and without reproach, becomes 
by contagion from that moment a liar and a 
sneak. Terms are converted, and the dictionary 
is turned upside down. ‘The breaking open a 
letter is judicious boldness, the clever re-sealing 
it is discretion aided by manipulative skill, 
and the listening at a crevice or the peeping 
through a keyhole is happy promptitude and 
praiseworthy zeal. That way pensions lie. To 
attain a front position in the ranks of its fol- 
lowers but two qualifications are required—a 
very low standard of morals and a very high 
standard of French. Personal advantages are 


g 
undoubtedly a recommendation. Where peace or 


war between two great nation depends—as, of 


course, it does—upon the facility of an ambassa- 
dorial waltz, or the inclination and grace of a 
legation-secretarial obeisance, the awkward man 
is at a discount, and the charming creature is at 
a premium. In diplomacy it is the dancing- 
master who should always be abroad, and brains 
(like wives and children) be looked upon ia the 
nature of incumbrances. Some of our most 
valuable (because inactive) foreign ministers 
have been nothing but clever fiddlers. Shall we 
ever look upon their like again? If the whole 


aristocracy of ambassadorial intrigue were swept { 


away by a happy pestilence to-morrow, the 
anxious nation need not fear that this branch of 
the public service would languish for want of 
supporters while a single blackleg billiard-room 
remained as a recruiting-shop in the metropolis, 
and a single importer of foreign Traviatas re- 
mained at the outports of our Allies. 

A grateful country does not always know its 
greatest benefactors. As Popkins sometimes, by 
arrangement, gets the credit for that which 
Hopkins wrote, so does a political chieftain 
receive and retain the reward for the service 


which has been planned and executed by hia intel- | 


It is only when an explana- | 
| gave me a large sum. 


ligent subordinates. 
tion, a memoir, an account of adventures, an 


autobiography, a life and letters, a confession, or | 


a public exposure comes before the world, that 
the whole truth, with a little seasoning, is 
arrived at. Such a revelation is this volume by 
Mr. Henry Wikoff. He is a wonderful man and 
amodest. During that stirring political period 
in France from 1849 to 1851 he was the real 
conductor of all our diplomatic negotiations at 
Paris—the man who watched over our national 
interests with such care, industry, and tact, that 
we cannot but regret that such an invaluable 
hired patriot was not born upon British soil. 
The exceedingly moderate price for which all 
this important service was rendered is not the 
least marvellous and praiseworthy part of the 
business. Five hundred pounds per annum! 


Think of this, financial reformers, the next time | 


you attack our Parisian diplomatic expenditure 
of a score of thousands a year—think of this, 


and lay to heart the great words and designs of | 
our author:—“ I was determined to go on as I} 


had begun, and to continue, be the consequences 


what they might, to do all that in me lay to| 


cement the happy concord between England and 


France, and, above all, to bury deep the im- | 
movable foundations of a lasting alliance between | 


sire and son—England and her once rebellious 
colonies, now one of the great powers of the 
world.” These are brave words indeed! 
amicable relations of England and France were 
not enough for this mentally-vigorous and large- 
hearted man, but he must throw in the United 


States as well, and all for a beggarly cheque | 


of 1251. paid every quarter! 

Mr. Wikoff, before the publication of these reve- 
lations, was known in this country—favourably 
or unfavourably, according to the taste of his 
readers—by his work entitled “My Courtship 
and its Consequences.” It is not our purpose 
Now to refer to this production (which was 
severely Criticised at the time of its appearance) 


| His famils 


The | 


THE CRITIC. 


a 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





of postscript to his present volume. The main 


statesman, Lord Palmerston, as his former work 
was intended to lay bare his matrimonial attempts 
upon a young lady of the name of Gamble. Our 


| Yankee writer, with the Polish name, was always of 


a communicative turn—a scrupulous preserver of 
letters, a careful note-taker of conversations with 
distinguished persons—a man who evidently 
gathered materials with a purpose. To do him 
justice, he seems to have been a person who was 
always to be spoken to. No wounded correspon- 
dent of Mr. Wikoff can complain, when he sees 
his unwelcome communications in type, that they 
were not duly offered to him, bound up in a neat 


packet, and tied with red tape, for a slight consi- | 
Mr. Wikoff has moved too much in | 
distinguished circles to do anything that a hand- | 
book of etiquette would brand as mean and un- | 


deration. 


genial, and, as he shows in his preface, he was 
always careful to regulate his conduct by the 
usages of good society. 


After the French Revolution of 1848 Mr 


Wikoff appears to have started from New York | 


for Paris, with a view of seeing if something might 
not turn up. He records conversations in the 
winter of 1847 with the “leading intellects of 
France.” These take the form of those laconic, 
stage prophetic, political epigrams, which are 
always put into the mouths of French politicians 


and statesmen, and which may mean volumes, or | 
It is like consulting the oracle, | 


nothing at all. 
or listening to the pictures of the future 
float in the imagination of Gipsies: 


that 


I breakfasted often at this epoch with Louis Blane, | 


and, peering into his intelligent face, sought to fathom 
the mysteries of Socialism. He talked most elo- 


{ quently, but when I desire’ to examine the machinery 


of his system, he hesitated. 

in governmental shape. 
dropped in occasionally onM. Marrast, editor of 

the National, the democratic journal. 

“Tf the Monarchy falls,” I asked, 

‘The Republic,” he exclaimed. 

“ What kind of republic ? 

“ Cela depend” (that depends), and he explained no 
further. 

I observed on one occasion to M. de 
“Your book is making a deep sensation. 

“T am glad of it,” he returned, “for my publisher 
Here, take the prospe tus 
with you for your friends.” 

I went to the houseof M. Thie 
friend, the Prince de la Moskowa. I spoke to him oppor- 
tunely of the Prince Louis Napoleon. He list 
I continued my remarks, when at length he said, 
** How old is he?” A word from such a manisa 
volume. I divined his thought, to wit, that the 
Prince was young enough 


His theory was not yet 


““what then?” 


Lamartine, 


rs one evening with his 


to wait till he had Bona- 
partised France more deeply with his magnificent 
history of the Consulate and Empire. 
I discussed one mor ‘ing with the vrilliant chivalric 
Berryer the chances of the old monarchy. 
‘Willit ever return?” I queried. 
; It retu j 


Why not ?” he said med once, an 


it not again 





The interview that affected me most was that 
which, after great diffi ultr, I «¢ ined with the 
illy ious Chateaubriand. He was broken down in 
health and confined to his bedroom, where for a 

| couple of hours dail; be was proppe! up in a chair. 
alone were admitted, 


hast 


and I was the 
stranger that ever approached him. He sat, as I 
entered, with his venerable head d 7 hi 
breast, plunged apparently in stuy 
in alow tone with his nephew 
Our conversation gradualiv wan 
vhen the nephew talked of the r 


on his 


or. I conversed 








lered on to politics, 


storation some day 





of his Jegitimate King. Chateaubriand shook his 
head slowly, but spoke not Afte 

on, comme , car 

monarchy, al rs 

Patri ! u I 

gazing on vacancy. ‘ Cela 

Lavenir est au peuple.” (TI 

rest. The future belongs to the people.) 


Then comes the Abbé Lamennais: 


“Then, the Monarchy of July,” I said as ys 
* Dead.” 
“Tes elder brother ”"— 


‘ Dead.’ 
‘ May they not revisit Franc 
‘¢ Like spectres—only to vanish 
The Bonapartes — 
‘ Yes, in their tarn. 


‘ The Republic "— 


| thinker, 


‘of that day first commenced. 
ned. | ‘1 


Marquis ae ——. | 


| were imminent 


| since they were all equally bound to each other} 








“ Tnevitable.” 
“ Will it stand 2” 
“Tt matters not.” 


““ Wherefore 2?” 
to a distant point. 

‘* Because in its arms only can France, the world, 
find rest.” 

That Mr. Wikoff was intimate with, or ob- 
tained introductions to, the circle of the President 


His eye wandered over the plains 


| of the Republic, isnot surprising. In 1849 Paris was 
| the prey of a band of adventurers, each one strug- 


gling for bis own private benefit, and the good 


| of the distracted, panting, and beloved country 


that was heaving beneath their feet. We are not 
astonished to find Mr. Wikoff on such good terms 
with that Napoleon who, by the force of bayonets 
and the grace of God, is now the Emperor of 
France. Without any love for the deposed mo- 
narchy, or any other monarchy asserting its 
claims to the throne from the tenth or twelfth 
generation, we should not have been paralysed if 
our energetic Yankee author, agent and diploma- 
tist, had himself vaulted or wriggled—it is all 
the same thing—into the chair of state: turning 


| round, in harmony with his dealings with Lord 


Palmerston as the representative of England, and 
offering to govern the European continent for five 
hundred pounds per annum, payable quarterly, 
with the right of protest and the run of perqui- 
sites. His picture of the Emperor is daubed 
with admiration—blind, mysterious veneration. 
Oh, but he is a wonderful, an inscrutable man, 
this occupant of the throne of France, this tenant- 
at-will of the French army. Where in the cabi- 
nets of all Europe is there such a profound 
such a prudent, prompt, indefatigable, 
and decisive actor? Who can get behind thet 
saturnine, impassible face? who can fathom the 
vast designs of that majestic grasp of intellect? — 


| and so on, ad infinitum. 


It is a pity, for the credit of Mr. Wikoff’s 
judgment, that his book was not published a 
twelvemonth ago, or rather not at all, as far as 


| this portion of it is concerned ; for the idol of 


his admiration — the silent, MLord-Burleigh 
Emperor—has shown such an ignorance within 
the last few months of the spirit and feeling of the 


; English people, among whom he lived so long, 


that we are compelled to assume he is alike 
destitute of the knowledge of the commonest 
principles of government, and incapable of profit- 
ing by the mechanical Jessons of experience. 

It was in August 1850 that Mr. Wikoff’s 
intimate relations with the English Government 
Let him tell his 
own story : 

I encountered one day, in the street, a person I 
had frequently met in the salons o Paris, the Hon. R. 
Edwardes, acting Secretary of the British Embassy 
at Paris. He expressed his satisfaction at my return 


from my recent trip to the United States, and pressed 


me with some earnestness to call at the Embassy to 
see him. Though much in the habit of meeting him 
in the best society yet I had never cultivated the 


| acquaintance of Mr. Edwardes, for his manners were 


i may | 


not conciliating, nor his conversation very attractive 
He had the air of a man deeply buried in rumination, 
and when he spoke it was with the abruptness of a 















person suddenly recalled from the dream-land 
semed to inha it. lis eves however, were sparkling 
ind restless, which showed that his torpid « rior 
was only a diplomatic cloak to le h gilant 
observation of men and things. He was a man¢ m 
fortv vears and upwards, and had passed his life in 
| diplomatic service at the Cour Eur 
| He wus at the moment fi e@ pe of Secretary of 
Embassy, to which he expected to be 7 inently 
| named. Receiving a second invitation to call on 
| him, I did so, and we had a long chat on politics 
Mr. E. was by no means disposed to express his own 
| opinions, but rather soug in a subtle manner to 
<tract those of others. I YP reeived his cratt, I 
utterance to my sentiments without reserve, as 
no motive for concealment. 1 spoke of the 
uncertainty it overhung the destinies of France, 
and that L no solution but in the prolonga- 





the President, who alone seemed 
» with the tremendous perils that 
| talked of England and her foreign 
policy, saving that it seemed to me that her be 


ion of the power of 
of dealir 


canabl 
t course 
was to consolidate as far as she could the position of 
the President, and to enter into the most cordial 
union with France, as the interests of both nations 
demanded it. Referring to the United States, I 
asserted that I saw nothing to prevent the best 


understanding between them and England and France, 
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These simple views were listened to 
with great attention by the hon. Secretary of Em- 
bassy, and I inferred he approved of them, as he said 


mutual interest. 


nothing to the contrary. We dined together soon 
afterwards, when it came out that he had read at the 
time my essay on the British Constitution, and I 
deduced from what he let drop that I had hit the 
nail so exactly on the head, that no friend of the 
Oligarchy, much more an official under it, would like 
to see the blow repeated. I began to suspect forthwith 
that the astute Secretary had a motive in his friendly 
demonstrations, and that he meant in one way or 
another to allay my Yankee ardour to grapple with 
the mysteries of the British Constitution. Whether in 
this he wastheagent of superior authority,or only seek- 
ing by a display of zealand activity to make his promo- 
tion surer, never occurred to me at the time. One day, 

at the close of August, J announced to him my inten- 
tion to run over to London for a few days on private 
business, when he asked me if I would like to make 
the acquaintance of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Viscount Palmerston, for in that case he would 
give me letters of introduction. It is needless to say 
I accepted this flattering offer with extreme readiness, 
though I marvelled at the time how it came to pass 
that a simple Secretary of Embassy could venture to 
present a stranger to so illustrious a personage as the 
Viscount Palmerston. This mystery, like many 
others, unravelled itself in process of time, which, 

however, it may not be necessary to explain. I 
arrived in London on the first of September, and the 
day following called in Carlton Gardens and left my 
introduction and card for the noble Secretary of State. 

On returning to my hotel later I found 
the card of Lord Palmerston, the following 
note :— 


h urs 
with 


some 


Carlton Gardens, September 2nd, 1850 

Lord Palmerston presents his compliments to Mr. Wikoff, 
and regrets much that as he is leaving London this afternoon, 
he cannot receive Mr. Wikoff here, but if Mr. Wikoff will do 
him the favour to come down to Broadlands to-morrow to 
dine and sleep, and will excuse the want of any company 
to meet him, Lord Palmerston will have great pleasure in 
receiving him. The one o'clock or five o'clock trains from 
the Waterloo station would bring Mr. Wikoff in good time to 
Romsey, which is within a mile from Broadlands. 

I was not more surprised than flattered at this 
prompt acknowledgment of my visit; but it was 
chiefly owing, no doubt, to the fact of his Lordship’s 
leaving London that day for his country seat after 
the adjournment of Parliament. I took the five o'clock 
train next day for Romsey, which the time-tables in- 
formed me I would reach soon after seven o'clock. I 
had therefore abundant time to dwell on the good for- 
tune awaiting me in making the acquaintance of one of 
the leading Statesmen of Europe, and the most pro- 
minent man atthe time in England. My mind natu- 

rally reverted to his long and singular political career. 

. It wasno other than this remarkable man and 
veteran statesman, the victor “9 so many debates, and 
the hero of so many diploms itic contests, that I was 
now fly ing over the South-Western Railw v to meet, 
in compliauce with the fl ittering invitation already 





| held, 


given. It was not long after 7 p.m. that I reached 
the Romsey station, and as it was a bright and balmy | 
d iy I decided to walk over to * ia a a8 ands,” only a 
mile distant. J took my course th gh the village 


of Romsey, having nothing to recommend it but its 
extreme antiquity, and only famous, in my recollec- 
tion, as the birth-place of Master Petty, the ancestor 
of the Lansdowne family, who began life here as a 


humble weaver. 1 soon itered the park-gates of 
Lord Palmerston’s noble estate, and followed the 
carriage drive towards the house, stopping every now 


and then, involuntarily, to survey that delicious land- 
scape which nowhere exists in such perfecti 


| tion, is 


| from 
n as in | 


England, and carried there to the highest point of | 


pictorial effect. The verdant meadow, trimmed with 
such neatness as to give it the appearance of a carpet 


| own 


of velvet, unrolled its glittering expanse on every 
side, with now and thena clum» of fine trees, pic- 
turesquely grouped, to break its monotony. In the 
distance [ discerned a rare beauty, the flashing sur- | 
face of a gentle river, sparkling in the sunshine, 
which, disappearing for a moment behind an envious 
grove, again came smiling into sight, as it pursued 
its meandering co irse thro ugh the soft vale it seemed 


to nourish. All my politic i 
instantaneously at such transcendent 
and | was fast falling into a reverie 
and beginning to quote Thomson, when a 
turn of the road brought me right upen the superb 
mansion of “Broadlands.” I learned from the fvot- 
man wio opened the door that Lord Palmerston was 
out riding, his usual ex cise of an but 
that his Lordship expressed the hope I would be able 
to amuse myself about the grounds till his return. I 
was escorted to my bedroom, and informed that 
dinner hour washalf-past eighto'el As Thad nearly 
an bh I descended for a walk on the la wn, 
which ran sloping from the house to the edge of the 
pretty stream already alluded to; and anxious to 
improve my acquaintance with it, I strolled along its 
wiuding margin, which at every turn affordedsume new 
and pleasing view. On my return to the 
found its noble owner waiting for me in 
and he welcomed me with all the easy familiarity of a 
finished man of the world. 


the sight of 


charms as these, 


atternpoon, 


CK. 


urto Spare, 


of his appearance and manners were ludicrously dis- 
man of imposin 


appointed. Instead of the venerable 





reminiscences vanished | 


sudden | 


the | 


house I | 
the library, | 


My preconceived notions | 


| 
a 





| from all quarters of 





mien and solemn gravity—the conjoint result of high 
distinction, English formality, and advanced age—I en- 
countered a very pleasant gentleman of some fifty years, 
apparently, perfectly off-hand and unaffected in his 
demeanour, and singularly vivacions and playful in 
his remarks, which were accompanied with a sort of 
running chuckle. After a few moments’ conversa- 
tion, his Lordship suggested we had but a few minutes 
to dress for dinner, rang for a servant to conduct me 
tomy room, whilst he hurried off, saying he would see 
me directly in the drawing-room. On repairing 
thither, I was presented by his Lordship to the cele- 
brated Lady Palmerston, formerly Countess Cowper, 
and once the belle of her epoch. She was a tall, finely- 
formed woman, with a handsome countenance, very 
elegant manners, and apparently still in the prime 
of life. There was the same polished ease and free- 
dom from restraint of any kind that distingnished 
her noble husband, and which indicated in hoth that 
to high breeding was added the long habit of wide 
and constant intercourse with societv. There was 
only one other lady present, the Hon. Mrs. W. 
Cc , a member of the family. When dinner was 
announced Lady P. rose, and with a charming 
mixture of affability and hauteur offered me her arm, 
saying, she “would take the stranger into dinner,” 
an honour I certainly would not have ventured to 
aspire to. The dinner passed off delightfully; my 
Lord Palmerston talking, joking, and laughing, as 
though he passed his time doing nothing else. He 
related several anecdotes, full of point and admirably 
told. I could not for the life of me imagine IT was in 
the presence of one of the leading men of Enrope, 
who had a member of the cabinets that had 
ended the terrible war against Napoleon I., and begun 
that against the United States in 1812, and that at 
this moment had more to do with the destinies of 
nations than any other man living. I was not long in 
detecting. however, that the lively, facetious exterior 
of é rd 
the world, though always wern with dignity, and 
that underneath lay concealed that vast intellect, 
fearless character, and mighty energy, 
raised him, without connection, interest, 








been 


or wealth, 





Palmerston was but a mask assumed before | 








ing remarked nothing of the kind in the neighbour- 
hood, I asked, with some distrust, what the distance 
might he? 

“Only ten miles,” 
on his gloves. 

Ten miles there, ditto back, thought I, in a sober 
spirit of computation, besides. the turn. proposed, [ 
felt [ had better come out with a plain statement, 
whilst there was time. 

“Tf your Lordship is serions,”’ T said, “ I shall heg 
the favour of carrving a pillow along with me, for 
I am sure to spend the night in the Forest.” 

“ What !” exclaimed the noble Lord, “ will a gallop 
like that fatigue you ?” 

“T have not strode a horse for these several years 
past,” I expostulated. 

“In that case,” returned his Lordship, ‘ Jet us take 
a walk over the farms,” to which I readily assented, 
and the more so that the playfulness of the ‘‘ thorough- 
bred ” intended for me inspired me with secret mis- 
givings that we should soon part company in mutual 
disgust. To say nothing of fatigue and insecurity, 
I greatly preferred a promenade @ pied, since it would 
afford me a better opportunity for conversation with 
his Lordship, which I ardently desired, Off we 
started at a rattling pace, which soon made me sus- 
pect I had gained little by the exchange. I was 
really astonished at the extraordinary bodily vigour 


returned his Lordship, pulling 


| of my noble host, which far exceeded mine, though 


some thirty years his junior, and in sound he: alth. 
The next morning at breakfast I announced my 
intention of leaving that afternoon for town, when 


| her Ladvship was kind enough to express regret at 


which had | 


and in the teeth of prejudice, to the position he then | 


Premiership of England On returning to the 
drawing-room, the minister left me with the ladies, 





saying, he would join us at tea; and I learnt after- 
wards that he was in the habit of retiring to his 
cabinet for an hour or more after dinner to glance 


over his dispatches, Alc »wing in upon him every day 
‘the world. He came in again 
abont eleven o'clock, drank a cup of tea. chatted a 
while in his pleasant way, and disappeared once more. 
He had returned, I found, to his study, where I was 
surprised to hear he frequently passel part of the 
night at work. I have since discovered that Lord 
Palmerston’s capacity for labour is prodigious, and 
his energies, mental and bodily, never flag under any 
pressure of business. Tis intelligence, experience, 
and activity enabled him to accomplish evervthing 
without appearance of haste or loss of Whether 


f time. 
it be that his task is congenial, or that his nature 
demands const 





Palme: “ston labours as incessantly as any onerative 
or farmer’s man in England. He requires no recrea- 
never seen at places of amusement, and is 
frex from all those fashionable vices common 
amongst statesmen and diplomatists of all countries. 
In short, Lord Palmerston is one of those rare men 


$9 


ant occupation, certain it is that Lord | 


and which would likely carry him laterinto the | 


| Secretary 


my early departure. His Lordship walked with 
me from the breakfast-room into the library, when 
he remarked, 

‘Tn our conversation yesterday your views seemed to 
coincide singularly with mine, more especially as re- 
gards France and the United States; andif you have 
nothing better to do, what do you say to aiding me 
to keep the peace, for I hear that you are a good deal 
connected with the press in both countries.’ 

I was as much surprised as flattered at this frank 
and sudden proposition, which, however, embarrassed 
me not a little. 

“If I thought I could, 
any use to your Lordship, 
to the great cause in question, 
I stopped to reflect a moment. 

“< le think it o ver,” said his Lordship, remarking 
my hesitation, “and let me know. As to compensa- 
tion, I’ ry make that easy.” With that the noble 
of State retired to his cabinet. I was 
struck with the business-like way he did things, and 
that he wanted.no work be was not willing to pav for. 


The end of all this was that Mr. Wikoff was 
engaged. “Pay,” as he says, “was a secondary 
consideration,” and he therefore fixed upon the 


in my humble way, be of 
” Lreplied, ‘ and especially 
I certainly should—” 


| moderate remuneration of five hundred a year 


He returned to Paris, and took up his position 
under the wing of the ruminating Mr. Edwardes. 
The first thing he did—the first gigantic service 
he rendered for his paltry pay—was by his tact 
and diplomatic ability (of course, by the aid of 


| nothing else) to win over the two French politi- 


who seem born to carry on the political business of | 


+h 


the world; and it is hard to say whether this arises 
any special combination of faculties, or from 


that soaring ambition to govern mankind that makes | 


labour, trial, and peril easy, nay, attractive, if contri- 
buting to that end. At ten next morning the family 
were punctually assembled at breakfast ; but I found 
his Lordship more reserved in manner and less in- 
clined for conversation, as though his mind was 
already intent on the business of the day. After 
breakfast every one, aecording to the custom in 
English country houses, betook themse!ves to their 
mode of amusement; but in bidding me good 
morning his Lordship asked me to accompany him in 
his usual ride at four in the afternoon. ITaccompanied 
the ladies in a short ramble over the grounds, laid ont 
with exquisite taste, in both the French and English 
stvle; gav parterres of flowers, massed together in 
the greatest variety and profusion, relieved bv sloping 
lawns and graceful groups of trees. I had fine views 
of the house from various points, which is an oblong 
in shape, with wings, and constructed with a nice per- 
ception of architectural effect. It is of great dimen- 
sions, containing on the lower floor alone three spa- 
cious drawing-rooms, library, billiard-room, and a 
dining-room worthy of a palace. On returning from 
our stroll I was left to dispose of my own time selon 
mon gout, and I passed an honr or so pleasantly in 
looking over a very choice collection of pictures that 
adorned the various rooms, amongst which I remarked 
several rare specimens of Cuvp and Teniers, great 
favourites of mine. I next wended my way into the 
library, and what with reading and letter-writing, 
the hours sped away pleasantly enough. At four I 
proceeded to join his Lordship for our ride, and I 
found him ready at the hour named. As we were 
about to mount he said: 

** I will give you a turn in the New Forest.” Hav- 


| of the 


cal organs, Le Siecle and La Presse, from 
their pertinacious and able attacks upon Lord 
Palmerston. Amongst the duties which come 


within the province of government is the task 
of watching over and influencing foreign journals. 
When the Humbugger Zeitung, or the Saurheimer 
Bidtter, comes out with an attack or a series of 
attacks upon a British prime minister or foreign 
secretary, it is the duty of either of those officers, 
according to the theory and practice of the 
British constitution, to examine into the grounds 
attack, and use a portion of the public 
revenue for the purpose of converting their 
political and journalistic opponents. At least 
my Lord Palmerston thought so in 1850, and 
doubtless thinks so still; and, with his long ex- 
perience and knowledge of the craft of state, he 
ought to be accepted as an authority without 
further question. 

Not many months had passed in this active 
and useful state of existence before a quarrel 
arose amongst the happy family of Angio-Parisian 
diplomatists. It is not by any means clear what 
it was all about. Whether Lord Normanby was 
jealous of Lord Palmerston, or Mr. Edwardes of 
Mr. Wikoff, or any way we like to put it, will 
ever remain a mystery, unless some future volume 
of adventures and unrecompensed wrongs should 
reveal the secret. Mr. Wikoff is evidently nota 
man to keep anything back that he knows, and 
he is not at all explicit at this part of his narra- 
tive. It is natural that a man in the position of 
Mr. Edwardes, the Secretary of the Embassy at 
Paris, should be anxious to get rid of a person 
who was looked upon as a Foreign Office spy—a 
sort of inspector of diplomatic agencies. One 
day he suggested to Mr. Wikoff that he had 
better resign, but our author mildly but firmly 
declined to do so. Coming over to England 
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shortly afterwards to receive his quarter’s salary, 
he found a manifest coolness at head-quarters. | 
He endeavoured to see Lord Palmerston, but 
The once welcomed of Broad- 
lands was now the despised and rejected of 
True, he had not as yet been 
served with any formal notice of discharge, but 
He felt the beginning of the | 
Its first indication was a 
verbal communication from the solemn lips of the 
precise official, Mr. Addington, the permanent 
Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office; and its 
conclusion, after some time and after much 
labour and negotiation on the part of our author, 
was conveyed to him in the following letter from 


without success. 
Downing-street. 


he was not happy. 
end; at last it came. 


the same quarter: 
Foreign Office, November 24, 1851. 


Sir,—In reply to the letter which you addressed to | 
Viscount Palmerston on the 31st of October, I am 
directed to observe to you that the sole object of the 
arrangement which his Lordship made with you, in | 
the autumn of last year, was to make known clearly, 
through the medium of the French and the United 
States press, the liberal, and especially the pacific 
character, of the policy of her Majesty’s Government. 
How far that object has been attained Lord Palmer- 
ston is unable to judge, as your communications with | 
this office, since the commencement of your engage- | 
His Lordship is willing, 
however, to believe that your services may have con- 
But you must 
be well aware that engagements of this kind are, in | 
their very nature, temporary and dependent on cir- 
cumstances, and Lord Palmerston having seen reason 
to be satisfied that no further benefit was likely to 
result from your exertions, and perceiving, also, that 
economy required that services of doubtful utility | 
should no longer be continued at a considerable charge, 
caused an announcement to be made to you, at least 
as long ago as the month of July last, that the 
arrangement made with you would terminate with 
Lord Palmerston has 
no recollection whatever of your having declared to 
him at any time that, in order to devote your atten- 
tion to the object he had in view, you would be obliged 
to renounce other advantages present or prospective; | 
but he is confident that he in no way bound himself | 
I am, therefore, 


ment, have been but few. 


tributed to forward the desired end. 


the termination of this year. 


to make good such renunciation. 
directed to state to you that Lord Palmerston consi- 


ders that the engagement taken with you would pro- | 
perly cease, as already announced to you, with the 
close of this year; but in order that you may have a 
full twelve months’ notice of its cessation, he will 


continue until the end of June next the rate of pay- 


ment which you have already received, and on the | 
30th of June that allowance will accordingly cease | 


altogether.—I am, Sir, your obedient and humble 
servant, H. U. Apprineron. 
Henry Wikoff, Esq. 


Thus ended the personal service of Mr. Wikoff 


in the interest of our country, and thus were 
sown the seeds of his subsequent revelations. 


The author is philosophical in the intervals of | 


his disclosures, and treats us to his views of men 
and things. He attacks the French socialists, 
and after a blow from such a man of course they 
fall. 
Hugo, and we immediately join in the commi- 
seration. 


representative government and the fallacy of a 
limited monarchy. He traces the origin of the 
French Emperor’s popularity with the army toa 
distribution of sausages at a review, and every 
one must admire his power of political analysis 


while they praise his keenness of observation. | 


He has all the self-importance of a man who is 
bursting to convey the weight of the knowledge 
that has been entrusted to his keeping. He is 


& confidential footman, who possesses the dan- { 


gerous gifts of reading and writing, and in 
using them he damages himself and everybody 
who has ever been connected with him. He isa 
living and a shining example of the uses, benefits, 
and virtues of Continental diplomacy. 
written a book which proves in print that when 
rascals fall out honest men are taught wisdom— 
if they think proper to profit by it. 

But what shall we say of the master who em- 


ployed such a servant—the political artificer who | 
Lord | 
Palmerston’s final treatment of his discarded | 


worked with such a doubled-edged tool? 


slave—his mean subterfuges, his short polite 
notes, his broken appointments—are worthy of 
aman who works through the medium of such 
instruments, and a disgrace to the order to which 
he claims to belong. His conduct shows an 


amount of experience and self-possession, that is 
presumptive proof of this not being the only en- 
gagement of the kind which his Lordship has had 





He pities the present attitude of Victor | 


He attacks that same British consti- | 
tution whose representative fed him and clothed | 
him fora time, and he astonishes us with the | 
profundity of his views upon the emptiness of 


He has | 


neficial, administrative career. The known is a 
| specimen of the unknown. Poor Lady Palmerston 
must have suffered a great deal from the com- 
panions that have, at different times, been 
forced upon her company by what her 
husband chose to consider the exigencies of the 
state. She was wrong, however, in treating Mr. 
Wikoff, at that stage of their acquaintance, with 
the hauteur that he alludes to, as he was at that 
time a devoted political adherent of her husband, 
and they were all, or ought to have been, then 
working together for‘ good. 
are not the visitors that one would choose, if the 
choice were left free, at one’s country seat; but 


| enjoyment of power and office, and the ladies of 
foreign secretaries, as well as their husbands, are 
| bound to submit to them with a good grace. 

As to the irritation this book will probably 
cause in the mind of the broken-down minister 


| of seventy-four, we have little care for that; the | 


| punishment is well deserved. Those who have 
| thought nothing of tying their country to the 
| heels of a babbling adventurer, bookmaker, and 
theatrical and general commission agent, to be 
dragged through the mud like a tin kettle at the 
| tail of a yelping cur, must not grumble at being 
splashed as the maddened animal and appendages 
dash along the highway. 

When the sun of Palmerston sets for ever—as 
it will before long in the common course of things 
—there will be many clouds to assist in obscuring 
it, and amongst them the shadow of the despised 
and communicative Wikoff. 








Frank Beresford; or, Life in the Army. By 
Captain Curtinc. London: Charles J. 
Skeet. 

ALTHOUGH, so far as story is concerned, this 

volume may be pronounced to be as incomplete 

as if it were only the first volume of a novel of 
orthodox length, there is unquestionably a life- 
| like freshness about it which will render it ac- 
ceptable to those readers who seek only to be 
| amused. We suspect that this arises from the 

autobiographical nature of the story: it is a 

soldier relating his own experiences of barrack- 

life in England, relating them, too, in a free, 
flowing gentlemanly style, and with a great deal 
of quiet humour. Plot there is none, at 
least in the adventures of Beresford, whom we 
suspect to be intended for the author himself, 
and the episode respecting the mysterious Damain 
is so very vague that Captain Curling is fain to 
get out of the difficulty by promising a subse- 
quent explanation of his fate. 

Frank Beresford is a young officer, who goes 


we should fix at some thirty years ago. Heisa 
bit of a buck, a good fellow, and prone to amateur 
theatricals. Here we have no difficulty in esta- 
of ‘“* The Mess Table and the Stage.” The intro- 
a night spree, and a row with Charlies, are all 
told with spirit and without coarseness. Soon 


fair butt for practical jokes. This character is so 
well drawn, that we should not be surprised to 
hear that it is a portrait: 


The “sweet youth” dined at mess on the first day 
| of joining. He seemed a trifle put out and somewhat 
discomfited at the loss of his side locks, moustache, 
and brass spurs, fur the adjutant had stuck to his 
skirts till he saw the commanding officer's directions 
in that respect carried out. 
after a few glasses on the removal of the cloth, and 
the party soon found that Falstaff’s achievement on 
Gad’s Hill, when ‘“‘Two buckram men let drive at 
him, and the worthy knight took all their eleven 
points iu his target,” was nothing to what their new 
friend had done, could do, and meant to carry on 
with. 


‘“* Look here, gents,” he said, rising, taking off his | 


on his hands during a long and active, if not a be- | 


songs, one after the other, over and over again, change 
and change about; there was no stopping him. He 


| sang himself half drunk, stupidly drunk, then out- 


Cosmopolitan spies | 


these are little annoyances inseparable from the | 


rageously drunk, amidst the laughter of the whole 
mess, who were necessitated to join in the chorus in 
self-defence ; till at last he sank down with his head 
on a level with the mahogany and gave in. 


If ever there could be a fair target for practical 
joking, here was one. The following detailed 
plan of an adventure of this sort gives us some 
insight into the modus operandi complained of in 
the late Windsor scandals: 


In the first place they provided themselves with a 
ball of twine ; they next stirred up the fire, and thawed 
some water which was frozen into a lump in the 
water jug; they then, with stealthy pace, entered 
Conway's room, after ascertaining by his deep ster- 
torous breathing that he was asleep. They then 
fixed the twine to the blankets of the bed, the chair, 
the table, the wash-hand stand, and the victim’s great 
toe. They then poured the contents of the water jug 
on the floor at the foot of the bed, and flooded the 
room, besides filling his boots also with the same 
fluid. All being prepared, and the twine conveyed 
under the door, a good pull was in the first place 
given to the line attached to the wash-hand stand, 
and down it came with a crash. This served to 
awaken the sleeper, who, starting up, rubbed his eyes, 
and stared about. So much fire was in the grate, a 
flame having been coaxed into action, that Conway 
plainly saw the upset wash-hand stand, and its con- 
sequent ruin. Somewhat surprised, he was still more 
startled when the chair beside his bed began to pro- 
gress along the room. The victim was very supersti- 
tious, and a great coward in the dark; he began to 
imagine all sorts of things. The table now began to 
move; he saw it go away from before the fire, inch by 
inch; then the other chair walked off. Throwing 
himself down, he pulled the blankets and sheets over 
his head; they also now began to move off; he 
clutched them up again, rolled himself over, said his 
prayers; the blankets moved off again, and again he 
pulled them up. “ O dear, O dear! what’s all this ?” 
he said. ‘The evil one is certainly in my room.” 
He would have called out loudly if he could. Off 
went blankets, sheets, coverlet, and all; then came a 
terrible tug; bis great toe was suddenly almost jerked 
off; then came a steady pull, which nearly dislocated 
the joint, and made him jump up, and try to catch 
the string; failing in that, out of bed he flew. Roar- 
ing with pain, he got hold of the string, breaking his 
shins against the tables and chairs, and then down 


| he came with the string clutched in his hand. Witha 


great effort he now released his toe, and as he was 
pretty well aware of the plant that was being made 
upon him he jumped up, dashed aside the cbairs and 
tables, and, flinging the door open, rushed out into 
the corridor. Woetothe unhappy wight whom he 
could have to grapple with. But all were off; 
and as he rushed headlong in pursuit, he found him- 
self entangled and enmeshed in the cross lines of 


| some half-dried, recently-washed clothes, which his 


to join his regiment in Scotland, at a period which 


after the hero joins comes a youth, who affords a | 


tormentors had dodged under as they fled. 

One of the best stories in the volume is of 
a duel got up between two fast friends, by a couple 
of mischief-making fire-eaters. The belligerent 


Sie ? : ; | friends, happening to meet accidentally before 
blishing an identity between him and the author | Sry agg , _ Boome com 


arriving at the ground, came to a secret under- 


2 . ; | standing how to act upon the occasion: 
duction to barrack-life, the first dinner at mess, | 8 P 


The other second having meanwhile given his in- 
strument and instructions, the opponents stood oppo- 
site to each other, pistols pointing downwards all 
ready, the Doctor and Beresford sitting on a sand hill 


| on the look-out at some distance. 


| 


But he came out strong | 


| Shakelbow. 


| coat and baring his right arm, “here’s muscle for | 


twenty-four pounder. I could fell an ox with a single 
blow.” 

There was little doubt of the youth’s strength of 
body, but his boastful style led to a doubt as to his 
great courage; and it was quickly resolved that at 
| the first opportunity the latter should be put to the 
i test. His personal strength was, however, not his only 
boast. He could do everything better than everybody 
else. He could dance, he could box, he could fence, 
he could act, he could sing, better than any professor 
of any of those arts. 
|e he volunteered a song at an early part of the 


evening, all present were able to judge of its power, 
for no bull could bellow louder. 


He sang several 





you, just feel it; iron is a fool to it; it’s as big asa | 


| of shots is perhaps as much as he requires. 


Certainly, he had a voice, and, | 


| 


** One—two—three,” shouted Shakelbow, a deli- 
berate pause being given between each numeral. 

No sooner said than done. Bang, bang, went the 
pistols; and both seconds jumped aside with wonder- 
ful agility. 

““What the deuce is your principal at ?” roared 
O'Brien. “ Why, his bullet has absolutely grazed 
my cheek.” 

“And what the fiend is your man at?” roared 
‘* Here’s a hole slap through the crown 
of my hat.” 

‘*Deuce take it all, young gentlemen,” said the 
seconds, advancing, ‘‘why, you are not fit to be 
trusted with firearms. You'll do some terrible mis- 
chief some day. You have nearly shot us both.” 

“ Bless me,” ‘said Simple; “how singular! I am 
sure I followed your instructions.” 

‘*T suppose you shut your eyes then,” said Shakel- 
bow, ‘“ when you fired.” 

“ Possibly. Is my opponentsatisfied ? An exchange 
exclaimed O’Brien. ‘“ You 
You have narrowly 


“ Exchange of shots!” 
have made no exchange at all. 
missed killing us both.” 

‘“* Better luck next time,” said Tracey. 
you mean us to have another shot then ?” 
” Certainly.” said Shakelbow, “‘and this time at 
each other if you please. Keep your eyes open, and 
mind what you are about.” 

‘‘T will if I can,” said Tracey, as he observed his 
opponent was again ready; his own pistol being re- 
charged and handed to him. 


’ sé 


I suppose 
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The seconds again withdrew some paces on either 
hand, this time a little more in the rear, and Shak- 
elbow again gave the signal—“ One, two, three!” 
At the last word both the youngsters again stuck to 
their text, and down went both the seconds flat on 
their faces, to avoid the shots they saw in a moment 
must come their way. The Doctor absolutely roared 
with laughter, as the seconds jumped to their feet, the 
bullets having whistled over their heads. ‘Am I 
wanted ?” he called out as loud as he could bawl. 

“ No, no,” replied Shakelbow. 

“Shall we have another exchange of shots?” in- 
quired Lieutenant Simple, as he saw the seconds ap- 
proaching each other looking rather queer. 

‘* No, no,” replied O'Brien. “ The affair has gone 
quite far enough, Mr. Shakelbow; if your principal 
is satisfied, I think I can answer for mine.” 


From these specimens the reader will gather 


that Captain Curling’s volume is lively, pleasant, | 


and readable. 








The Poor Relation. By Miss Parpor. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Miss ParpDor has succeeded in composing a very 

agreeable and entertaining picture with materials 

which are for the most part neither new nor rare. 

The plot of The Poor Relation is as follows :— 


Horace, the younger of two brothers, goes to | 
India to seek his fortune, leaving his elder | 
brother, Sir Hercules Ashton, in the enjoyment | 


of the paternal acres and the title. Sir Hercules, 
being what is called a bon parti, marries a lady of 
noble blood, the daughter of a peer, and, as is 


not unusual in such cases, is bullied down to | 


the level of acountry squire. “Blood” generally 


achieves the victory over flesh in such cases, and | 


Lady Harriette Ashton is not the sort of person 
to abate one jot of her dignity when her own 
opinions and her own interests are concerned. 
From the beginning of the story to its end she 


presents one unvarying type of selfishness, arro- | 
The family at Ashton | 


gance, and intrigue. 
Court consists of the worthy baronet, his wife, 


two young girls, and the hope of the family, | 


Horace, a boy at Eton. The absence and silence 
of his only brother have touched some chords of 
feeling in the bosom of the burly squire, and, in 
spite of the violent opposition of Lady Harriette, 


for once he has had his way, and the boy is | 


named after his absent uncle. 

And now two very important personages come 
upon the scene. Letters from India arrive an- 
nouncing the death of Horace Ashton, and that 
he has confided the care of his only child, a 
daughter, to his brother. The girl follows, accom- 


panied by her nurse, or ayah; and Sir Hercules | 
learns for the first time that his brother was | 


wedded to an Indian princess, who died, leaving 
this only fruit of their union. With this child 
come stores of rich Indian fabrics, shawls, gauzes, 
and the like, and a letter and a will in the hand- 
writing of Horace, in which he intrusts his 


daughter and his property to the care of his | 


brother. Previons to the mention of the pro- 


perty, Lady Harriette’s reception of her little | 


niece had been anything but cordial; but this 


produced a total change in her view of affairs. | 
Golden visions now rise upon Lady Harriette’s | 
mental vision; upon the few vague words in | 


Horace Ashton’s letter she builds a splendid 


castle in the air, to be tenanted years hence by | 
her darling son Horace with his cousin, heiress | 


to a million, as his bride. 


When, however a few months bring fresh ad- | 


vices from India, and it appears that Horace 
Ashton’s agent in Calcutta is absent, and subse- 


quently that he dies without leaving any trace of | 
his princpal’s wealth, another strong revulsion | 
takes place in the mind of the worldly woman. | 
Poor little Ella, whose only wealth is now appa- | 
rently confined to the proceeds of the shawls and | 


jewels brought with her, is reduced into the 


condition of a poor relation in the household of | 
Sir Hercules, kindly disposed to her | 


her uncle, 
naturally, is too indolent to perceive, and too 
much accustomed to defer to his wife if he did 


perceive, the tyranny to which the poor little | 


dependent is subjected. She is educated with 
her cousins, and apparently enjoys what are called 


the same advantages; but distinctions are drawn | 


and obstacles thrown in the way of “the poor rela- 


tion,” which only such women as Lady Harriette | 
know how to invent and apply. But Ella has a | 


bright intellect and a loveable disposition, and 


quickly wins the affections of the governess and | 


masters who superintend their education. In the 
former, Mme. Despreaux, an amiable warmhearted 
Frenchwoman, she finds a close friend and zealous 
protector. The result is that, in spite of all Lady 
Harriette’s endeavours to keep her back, the 





| little Indian flower blooms and expands, and 
| far exceeds her cousins both in the beauty of her 
| person and the cultivation of her mind. All this 
| is gall and wormwood to Lady Harriette, whose 
displeasure rises into fury when her darling 

| Horace takes the unfilial liberty of falling in love 
| with his penniless cousin. The struggles and 
difficulties into which this complicated position 
involves all the persons in the drama; the in- 
trigues of Lady Harriette; the patient, silent 
suffering of the orphan; the weak vacillation of 
Sir Hercules, who alternates between a condition 
of feeble imbecility and an occasional outbreak of 
resistance against his wife’s mancuvres; the 
| passion of young Horace, and his spirited opposi- 
tion to his mother; the gradual decadence of the 
| family into pecuniary difficulties through the 
effects of Lady Harriette’s ostentation—these are 
the materials out of which the plot proceeds, until 
it culminates in the discovery of papers which 
maké poor Ella a great heiress, and unite her 
to her cousin, now ennobled by the death of his 
mother’s father and his own accession to the title. 
It would be useless to deny that there are some 
incongruities in the manner in which Miss Pardoe 
has dealt with the ordinary affairs of life. The 
concealment of Horace Ashton’s property for so 
long a time, however necessary to the conduct of 
the story, is an accident scarcely likely to occur 
in the manner she has described; and the succes- 
sion to the peerage which enables young Horace 
| to take the titleonly by the consent of his mother 
is not very clear; yet these are blemishes which 
we can readily consent to overlook, where there 
| isso much that is really good and admirable. 





it is, is perfectly natural and consistent ; whilst 
| that of Sir Hercules is so lifelike that we almost 
| suspect it of being drawn from nature. Ella her- 
self is, like most heroines in a novel, a little too 


fection is as necessary a qualification in interest- 
ing young female martyrs of the nineteenth 
| century as piety was among the saints of old. 
Young Horace is the very beau idéal of an im- 
petuous, warm-hearted young English gentleman; 
and of the minor characters, such as the two 
Misses Ashton, the Ayah, Mme. Despreaux, 
and Mr. Goldsworthy, it may be said that they 
are well composed, and fittingly maintain 
| their allotted places in the drama. Of the style 
in which the story is written, it may with justice 
be said that it is free, graceful, and correct ; and 
| it is not too much to say that this work merits a 
very high place among the novels of the season. 








Hygiene, or Health as depending upon the Condition 
of the Atmosphere, Food and Drink, Sleep and 
Wakefulness, &c. &c. By Josepu PickrorD, 
M.D. London: Churchill. 

| We apprehend that a large number of those who 

| shall be tempted to purchase the present volume, 

by its inviting title, may have to complain of 
their bargain on the very threshold of its con- 
| tents, when they find that of the 270 pages of 

which the text consists, not fewer than 150— 

that is, more than half the volume—are occupied 

by an ordinary, though succinct, treatise on 

“ Meteorology,” such as one expects to meet with 

in atreatise on natural philosophy, whether of 

Arnott’s or Golden Bird’s or any one else, in 

| encyclopadias also, or even in the “ British 


those territories, and compiled an essay of two 
long chapters on certain natural elementary 
phenomena, which have no direct bearing on 
hygiene or the art of preserving the public health. 
For instance, under the head of “The Atmo- 
sphere,” he proceeds to tell us the form of the 
earth, its density, the nature of its revolutions, 
and their numerical velocity; he describes the 
atmosphere by which it is surrounded, with its 
physical and chemical characters, its accidental 
| ingredients as well as its contaminations, and 
| presence of foreign bodies, viz., aerolites. Then 
we have a whole physical treatise on the weight 
of the atmosphere, illustrated by algebraic 
formule, descriptions of barometers and thermo- 
meters, and an interminable string of references to 
authorities of the very highest class who have 
written on all these and many hundred subjects 
— immortal works that have nothing to do with 
hygiene. All this display of erudition is credi- 
table to Dr. Pickford’s industry and, we readily 
| concede, to his ingenuity also, in setting it 
| forth in simple, laconic, and very intelligible 
| language; but in our mind, as it is not 
| hygiene, it ought not to have found its way 
‘here ; and the volume, with directions and 


The character of Lady Harriette, unamiable as | 


Almanac;” for Dr. Pickford has poached on all | 





instructions for the latter useful branch of state 
medicine, would then have been more accessible, 
because cheaper, than under its present form, 
Now, we would soberly ask Dr. Pickford, of what 
possible use can it be to the pupil he is desirous 
to instruct in the laws of hygiene to learn the 
classification and odd nomenclature of the clouds 
copied from Luke Howard ? or to be told of the 
size of rain-drops—the beauty and variety of 
snow-crystals—the manner in which rainbows 
are formed? or, lastly, how we can prognosticate 
the sort of weather to come, or the occurrence of 
particular events in the world, good or bad, from 
the appearance of three suns as seen by Edward 
the Fourth, who inferred success from the pheno- 
mena, to that of the jive mock moons which 
followed Prince Arthur’s death, as sung by the 
bard of Avon? 
They say five moons were seen to-night, 
Four fixed, and the fourth did whirl about 
The other four, in wond'rous motion. 


Now all this is really apropos des bottes in a 
work on the art of maintaining and improving the 
public health. 

The manner in which the author, in his second 
chapter, has treated of the seasons and the 
weather is less questionable, though even here 
minutiee of elementary principles are given which 
the “ British Almanac” yearly places at the dis- 
posal of every English reader—such as the 
recondite fact that “ the year is divided into four 
seasons, called Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter, and that the number of days in the year 
is 365!” and so on of many more such. 

But there are other, and not few, redeeming 
features in the same chapter, which will render 
its perusal agreeably profitable to the reader. 
We allude especially to the successive analyses 
of the physical phenomena of each quarter of the 


- | year, and their bearing on or connection with the 
angelic to be human ; but we suppose that per- | —— 8 


most prevalent disorders of the human frame. 
The facts collected on this matter by Dr. Pick- 
ford are numerous and interesting, and will amply 
repay perusal, 

We now come at last, having gone through 
more than half the volume, to questions of physio- 
logy more immediately referring to the laws of 
hygiene, though even here the author sins in his 
mode of treating the subject, inasmuch as he 
begins from the very Alpha of animal physiology, 
forgetting all along (as he had done from the 
commencement of his volume) that a treatise on 
hygiene is supposed to be addressed to medical 
men, who are already masters—thorough masters, 
indeed, they should be—from education, reading, 
and experience, of every branch of medical 
science, without which they never could undertake 
to follow with success the laws and principles 
laid down in a work on “hygiene.” We contend 
that all that Dr. Pickford has here set down 
under the heads of respiration and circulation is 
pure physiology, and that a physician or surgeon 
who wishes to master the specitic rules and duties 
of a hygeist from any bond fide treatise on that 
subject, should set to his work already prepared 
and imbued with all such elementary details and 
scientific knowledge with which the author, by 
an uncalled-for interpolation, has overlaid his 
treatise on hygiene. 

Under the head of Respiration the reader will 
cull many curious and interesting facts and data, 
very few of which, however, have any reference to 
hygiene. Again, treating of the phenomenon of 
life next in importance, “ Circulation,” Dr. Pick- 
ford makes a display of erudition which many of 
his readers will welcome if they happen never to 
have opened a volume on physiology. There are 
points, however, which throw considerable light 
on the art of preserving public health. This is 
especially the case when the author treats of the 
blood, the chemistry of respiration, and animal 
heat. But as these are, like most of the other 
truisms contained in this volume, mere compila- 
tions from well-known writers, and as no original 
view is propounded by the author himself, we 
deem it unnecessary to give any quotation from 
his pages. 

We now meet, in chapter four, some of the first 
and real subjects connected with hygiene. Besides 
Infection and Contagion generally, we find here 
defined in the author’s lucid manner the subjects 
of miasma and malaria, which lead to the consi- 
deration of cholera and choleraic atmosphere. 
What information (and it is very full) Dr. Pick- 
ford has collected under the head of “Marsh 
Miasm,” is especially valuable, exhibiting as it 
does, in the fullest manner, the extent of know- 
ledge we possess on that subject at present. 

Of Drains, Sewers, Ditches, and Cesspools, the 
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next papers in Dr. Pickford’s volume, as well as 
that of the impurity of the Thames, so much has 
been written in our days that we deem it unne- 
cessary to do more than simply allude to them. 
We always felt that great injustice has been done 
to that society of philanthropic gentlemen anxious 
to purify the water of the Thames who in 1836, 
many years before the sanitary movement began in 
England, investigated, at their own expense, that 
great question in connection with hygiene and 
the production of a most important manure. The 
Thames Improvement Company, presided over 
by the present Duke of Grafton, preceded every 
other private or public association intent on im- 
proving the condition of our tidal river; and 
their printed report, drawn up by one of their 
secretaries, Dr. Granville, containing a series of 
papers on hygienic subjects connected with the 
purification of the Thames ; also a second report 
of an extended journey performed with a similar 
object all over the Continent, by the same writer, 
will be found to have anticipated not only the 
principal notions since proclaimed as original, but 
likewise the draining process of double intercept- 
ing sewers, which forms the theme of the disputes 
between the Board of Works and the First Com- 
missioner of Public Works. No allusion what- 
ever is ever made to these antecedent labours and 
investigations by more modern writers; and, 
accordingly, we are not surprised to find them 
overlooked or ignored also by Dr. Pickford. Yet 
the House of Commons did not consider them 
valueless, since they ordered all Dr. Granville’s 
reports and documents to be reprinted on the 
occasion of Mr. Chadwick’s Bill for a Metropoli- 
tan Manure Company, or some such speculation. 

“ Ventilation” is the title of the fifth chapter. 
It is fully and ably treated, not omitting the dis- 
cussion of the recently notorious topics of bar- 
rack ventilation, with its exaggerated evils and 
inconveniences. ‘Climate comes next; but in 
neither this nor in the preceding chapter does the 
author offer us any original view or suggestion of 
his own, Indeed, his modesty or chariness in 
this respect throughout his volume is as remark- 
able as is his industry in collecting together ma- 
terials from every accessible source of informa- 
tion. 

The truly hygienic portion of the volume in 
fact, or the most important part of it, like the 
postscript of a woman's letter, is in the last or 
seventh chapter, where the relation between 
climate and disease is ably handled. Referring 
to the climate of the principal places of resort for 
invalids in England, Dr. Pickford has confined 
himself to a superficial repetition of what he 
found in Sir James Clark’s work on climate. 
There was another much more extended work on 
the climate and comparative advantages of all 
such localities in this country, which Dr. Pick- | 
ford might have quoted without detriment to his 
subject; but perhaps he had never read “The 
Spas of England.” 


= 











Les Moines de Kilcré: Poeme-Ballade. Traduit de 


lAnglais par Le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 
London: B. M. Pickering.—That indefatigable 


homme de (lettres, the Chevalier de Chatelain, has 
here added another to the already large collection of 
excellent interpretations of English literature into 
French. The translations of Gay’s Fables, Chaucer's 
Tales, and Professor Longfellow’s “‘ Evangeline,” have 
already earned golden opinions among us for the 
intelligent, graceful, and comprehensive manner in 
which he has rendered those works, and any contri- 
bution from his peninthis kind must ever be welcome. 
We are not acquainted with the history of “The 
Monks of Kilcrea ;” but the Chevalier explains that in 
1851 the poem appeared in the columns of the Nation, 
then edited by Mr. Duffy, and that he was so struck | 
with its quaintness and beauty that he determined to 
attempt the translation of it. In doing this he was 
compelled to abandon the octo-syllabic metre which, 
as he says, gives such a charm to the original—that 
being a metre which, owing to the peculiarities of 
French idiom, not even the genius of Voltaire could 
utilise. As we have not the original before us, and 
have never yet perused it, (although, as the Chevalier | 
informs us, it was published in a separate form about | 
Six years ago,) we cannot offer an opinion upon the | 
accuracy of the translation, but to the elegance of the | 
French version we can bear willing testimony. The | 
plan of Les Moines de Kilcré is not very complex. | 
Three monks are seated by a bogwood fire. By the | 
way, is the Chevalier correct in translating bogwood, | 
which is the bog oak, wood buried in the bogs and 
semi-carbonised, as bois de marais? We ask merely 
for information. Careful of the creature-comforts, 
our three monks seat themselves to a supper of wine, 
game, and fresh fish from the pond, when lo! a knock 
at the gate, and ‘“‘a Saxon” enters; then another, 
and an individual whom the Chevalier calls “wn 





Raparie,” (presumably “ a rapparee;”) finally a third | 


knock, and a minstrel presents himself. What 
usually follows in all such cases speedily ensues: 
each traveller insists upon telling his story, 
the Monks of Kilcrea being the audience. The 
Saxon first relates his story, which is by far the 
shortest of the three ; but at its conclusion one of the 
monks recognises in him a former rival, who, as he 
thought, had perished by his hand. 
story is somewhat longer, and this is followed by that 
of the Rapparee, the last ending with a recognition of 
a mortal enemy in one of the monks. This discovery 


proves too much for the unhappy Rapparee, who | 


bursts a blood-vessel in consequence, and expires 
with forgiveness on his lips in the arms of his 
former foe. Such is the outline of the 
of ‘The Monks of Kilerea.” Whether it merits the 
pains which the Chevalier de Chatelain has expended 
upon it is a point which we shall reserve until we 
have had an opportunity of examining the original. 

. The Encyclopedia Britannica. Eighth Edition. Vol. 
XVI. 


great work. So far from there being any just grounds 


for such a complaint, the regularity of its issue has | 


been a special ground of commendation with the 
reviewers, and subscribers. Not merely is it 


without precedent among great encyclopedias, but | 


we venture to say that no dictionary, however small, 


introduced to the world in a periodical form, ever | 


before presented itself so rapidly and with such little 
delay as the Encyclopedia Britannica. If it had 
taken double the time the results would have been 
worth waiting for, seeing that it gives us all human 
knowledge, so far as it has reache | at this time, sup- 
plied in each department by the men most versed in 
it. This volume extends to the word “ Ornithology,” 
so that the work is fast advancing towards comple- 
tion. 
portance. In science and art we find papers on Na- 
vigation, by Dr. Woolley; on Optics, by Sir David 
Brewster; on Odontology, by Dr. Owen; on Orni- 
thology, by Mr. J. Wilson.—In geography, Mr. 
Barrow has contributed Norway ; Mr. Thornton, Ne- 
paul; New York, by Mr. T. Hunt; New Zealand, 
by the Rev. W. B. Boyce; Nicaragua, by Mr. 


Squier; Nile, by Mr. Melley; Nineveh, by Mr. | 


Layard; and North-west Provinces of India, by 


Mr. Eastwick.—In philosophy, history, and general | 


literature, we find an essay on the Navy, by Mr. J. 
Barrow; on Neutrality, by Mr. J. 
Newspapers, by Mr. E. Edwards; Numismatics, by 
Mr. Pooley; Organ, by Mr. Graham—and in bio- 
graphy, memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton, by Sir D. 
Brewster; Niebuhr, by the Rev. C. Merivale; Oken, 


by Dr. Owen ; and Oehlenschlager, by Mr. T. Martin. | 
A number of large steel engravings and woodcuts, | 


interspersed in the text, illustrate this great national 
work. 

The Defence of Cawnpore. 
ApygE, C.B. (Longmans)—ought perhaps to 
have been styled “The Defence of General Wind- 
ham” rather than that of Cawnpore. It contains a 


| statement of the operations at Cawnpore during the 


month of November, when General Windham (the 
hero of the Redan) was in command there, and the 
attack of the mutineers of the Gwalior Contingent 
resulted in a repulse, and the loss by the British of a 
great part of their tents and baggage. It will be in 
the recollection of our readers that the tone of Sir 
Colin Campbell's dispatch announcing that disaster 
was considered to imply no small dissatisfaction at 
the conduct of the General; although by a subsequent 


and supplementary note the Commander-in-Chief | 


warmly acknowledged the great difficulties with 
which both the defending force at Cawnpore and its 
officer had been called upon to contend. It is a fact, 
however, to be noted that after this disaster General 
Windbam was removed from the scene of active 
operations, and has not since returned to the scene of 
action. Perhaps, under all the circumstances, it 
would have been better for the General’s friends to 
have relied upon the reputation which he acquired 
as a brave soldier in the Crimea, and to have deferred 
the defence of his fame as a tactician until the re- 
turn of Sir Colin Campbell, certainly the most im- 
portant witness in the matter. The book contains a 
plan of the positions around Cawnpore, and an out- 
line map of the surrounding country. 

Remarks on the Berkleyan or Immaterial Theory. 
By G. H. Woop. (Douglas: Printed by H. Cur- 


phey.)—The object of this pamphlet appears to be the | 


support of Bishop Berkeley’s paradoxical theory as 
to the non-existence of matter—a theory which Swift 
disposed of with a joke, and which we had hitherto 


supposed to be treated only as a joke by thinking | 


men. Mr. Wood, however, as it appears from these 


pages, is a zealous Berkleyan, and urges the theory, 
The | 


if not forcibly, at least with much insistance. 
great feather in the good Bishop's cap is, in his 
opinion, the conversion of Shelley, who by the im- 
material theory was converted from Atheism to 
Theism. Whether the changes of a young, plastic, 
immature, and highly imaginative mind can be 
taken in proof of anything but the instability of 
opinion, is a speculation into which we must decline 
to enter; but it needs, we feel bound to say, an abler 
logician than Mr. Wood to persuade us into reviving 


The Minstrel’s | 


story | 


(Edinburgh and London: A. and C. Black.)— | 
A few days ago a letter appeared in the Times com- | 
plaining of the irregularity in the publication of this | 


It is full of articles of great worth and im- | 


R. M‘Culloch; | 


By Lieut.-Col. Jou | 


a fallacy which we have been accustomed to regard 
as exploded. 

The Butterfly Vivarium ; or, Insect Home. By Noew 
Humpureys. (London: Wm. Lay.)—This is another 
of the beautiful volumes in connection with which the 
name of Mr. Noel Humphreys has long been known, 
and will be welcomed by all who are acquainted with 
“The British Moths” or “Ocean Gardens.” The 
object is to teach students how to manage a vivarium 
| so as to keep it stocked with larve and butterflies in 
a healthy state. The names of the most beautiful and 
suitable insects for the purpose are given, and the 
book is splendidly illustrated with well-executed 
| coloured engravings. As a present to the student 

and the possessor of a vivarium, nothing could be 
more elegant and appropriate. 

Tales from Blackwood, No.4. (London and Edin- 
burgh: W. Blackwood and Sons.)—The present in- 
stalment consists of Major Hamley’s story, ‘‘ Lazaro’s 
| Legacy,” from the number for December 1851; Dr. 
Maginn’s “ Story without a Tail,” in the number for 
April 1834; and “ The Enchanter Faustus and Queen 
Elizabeth,” in that for August 1822. The second is 
perhaps the best story without a point that was ever 
told. 

Practical Rhine Guide. By an Englishman Abroad. 
(Longmans. )—This is another of the excellent series 
of cheap and handy guide books now issuing by 
Messrs. Longmans. The Practical Swiss Guide 
noticed in our last impression belonged to the same 
series; and as we said of that, so we say of this, that 
it contains everything a traveller wishes or needs to 
know. A map of routes, very clearly engraved, is given. 
| A Canto on Cant. By a Cantab. (London: J. R. 

Taylor.)—The work of a very silly fellow, who, in 
professing a detestation for cant, falls into the errors of 
nonsense and vulgarity. Among other persons who 
bave roused his indignation are ‘the critics,” who 
are indeed rather entitled to his gratitude than his 
abuse. For if their notice of him has been condem- 
natory, they have at least taken some, which is more 
than he merits. 

Bentley's, Conservative in tendency, inaugurates the 
forty-fourth volume with a congratulary address upon 
the return of the country party to power. In another 
part of the number is a well-written article on 
** Palmerston and his policy,” containing a severe but 
logical analysis of the career of the fallen statesman. 

| There is an interesting and appreciative article on 
“* Eugene Sue, his life and works.” 

Blackwood’ s for the month opens with an article on 
the mortality in the army, entitled ‘The Soldier 
and the Surgeon,” followed by the fifth of the series 
of papers upon the Indian Mutinies. The novel by 
the brilliant Secretary for the Colonies is continued 
with a spirit which clearly proves that bismind is not 
weighed down by the cares of office. The Lucknow 
Diary, A Plea for the Principalities, and the first num- 
ber of a new tale entitled ‘“ My First and Last Novel,” 
| follow en suite. Last come two short papers, which, 
short as they are, must be pronounced the salt of the 
number—every line in either of them bristling with 
point and redolent of the humour of Aytoun. The 
first of these is termed ‘‘ Tbe Great Imposture.” It 
is an exposure of the great Whig humbug, and will 
tend to convince any believer in Lord Palmerston 
(s'il y ena) that that spirited Foreign Minister is not 
and never was a Liberal. The other is as capital a 
caricature and parody of Mr. Ruskin’s ** Notes on the 
Royal Academy ”’ as it is possible to conceive. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Mr. Dusky’s Opinions on Art,” and every 
peculiarity, however strange, every absurdity, how- 
ever monstrous, is mimicked in the happiest manner. 
And what gives the sharpest sting to the satire is, 
that the covert condemnation hidden beneath all this 
| jocularity is entirely merited. 

Guide for Travellers in Egypt and Adjacent Countries 
| subject to the Pacha. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Moritz Busca by W. C. WRANKMORE. (Lon- 
don: Triibner and Co.)—This handbook, which in its 
German form appeared under the sanction of the 
ofticials of the Austrian Lloyd, is the most practical 
and useful handbook of Egypt which we have ever 
seen. The general introduction contains a fund of 
advice and information likely to prove of the greatest 
| utility to Oriental travellers—notes upon routes, 
necessaries for outfits, sanitary rules to be observed 
on the voyage, and special information as to hotels 
and modes of conveyance. ‘To this succeed time- 
tables of the different sections and branches of the 
journey, and then a brief but comprehensive account 
of Egypt, past and present, sufficiently, indeed hand- 
somely, illustrated by fourteeen well-executed steel 
engravings and a plan of Cairo. The dimensions of 
the volume are not equal to those of our own “ Brad- 
shaw,” and may find a place, without inconvenience, 
in the smallest kit. 

The Scholar and the Trooper ; or, Oxford during the 
Great Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. Heyearte, M.A. 
(Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parker.)—This is 
| a second tale of the Great Civil War from the pen 

of Mr. Heygate, the author of “‘ Sir Henry Appleton, 
or Essex during the Great Rebellion,” which we 
| noticed last year. It includes the period between the 
King’s entry intoOxford in 1643 and the capitulation 
of the city in 1646, and is put forth as an attempt to 
| make that portion of history which it embraces more 
| living to those who may peruse it. Mr. Heygate has 
| very satisfactorily fulfilled his intention ; he possesses 
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a perfect acquaintance with the political and domestic | By A BAKER. 


history of the time; and the work, which is well 
written, may be safely recommended as combining a 
faithful relation of historical events with a pleasing 
and instructive fictitious narrative. 

Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical, and Ilis- 
torical. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
Otley.)—There is little need to do more than record 


the fact of this new edition of Mrs. Jameson’s volumes | 
on the characteristics of her sex, as exemplified in | 
Like | 
all this lady’s writings, this work is graceful and | 


such types as the heroines of Shakspere afford. 


thoroughly feminine. It is now published with great 


luxury of type, paper, and binding, and is beautifully | 


illustrated with plates from the authoress’s own 
designs. 


The Englishwoman’s Journal for the month contains | 


some useful and instructive articles, from among 
which may be specified one on Woman’s Work in the 
Reformatory Movement; a picture (photographic in 
its details) of A Dressmaker's Life; and a most inte- 


resting account of Female Industrial Employments | 


in the South of Ireland. 
Among amass of miscellaneous pamphlets which we 


have received, upon various subjects of general in- | 


terest, are Principles of Animal Nutrition. By 
Grorce H. Botton. (Liverpool: Benson and Mal- 
let)—pointing out the principles which are developed 
by observing the effects of different kinds of food upon 


the horse, cattle, swine and sheep.——Santlary | 
Science: its Past and Present State. By W. T. Ro- | 
pinson, M.D. (London: Walton and Maberly.) 


Being the Address in Medicine delivered at the 


twenty-fifth meeting of the Medical Association, | 


held last year at Nottingham, and printed at the 
special request of the Association; containing a his- 


tory of the principal sanitary measures which have | 


been adopted, and calling attention to existing evils. 





THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

gerd the Seine is a small river compared 
L to the Thames, and carries on its bosom 
no freighted merchantmen, the Parisians are 
not a little proud of it. 
They can bathe in it, and rise from its waters 
purified, which is more, seemingly, than can 
be said of the waters of Father Thames. Fish 
live in it, and small boys may be seen angling 
for small fish all the day long. The fisherman 
casts his net under the very windows of the 
Emperor, and lands into his boat a draught 
of silver fishes. We can venture to drink its 
waters after filtration. Can any one dare such 
an experiment with the water of the Thames 
under similar circumstances? Butthe Seine has 
a beauty on its borders, all the way down to the 
sea, which has been denied the great river of 
England ; and this is the season when the Pari- | 
sian on his holiday goes forth to enjoy those | 
beauties. His favourite spot is, perhaps, St. | 
Cloud, or Asniéres, with its woody islets, or St. | 
Quen, where he can picnic on the green sward, 
under the shadow of lofty trees, and play at four- 
corners with the damsels. But to these places 
the modern Parisian hies him for other purposes 
than picnicking and a dance on the green. He has 


become somewhat more aquatic in his predilec- | have to buy.” The gendarmes turned bridle per- 
tions, and may be seen handling an oar or manag- | fectly satisfied with this explanation. 


ingasail. Almostevery Sunday during thesummer 
there is a regatta—a boat-race in wherries, simi- | 


lar to those used by the Westminster boys; but I | ancient capital of Normandy. As all the world 


cannot say whether the rowing would come up | 
to the notions of the Westminster boy. 


tage en France, that boating on the Seine—sport | 
nautique, as it is called—did not exist thirty years 
ago. M. Léon Gatayer, who writes a portion of 
Le Canotage en France, gives us to understand 
that the first wherry which was seen on the Seine 
near the Pont Royale excited as much curiosity 
as the Giraffe, or as the Nautilus diving-bell does 
at the present moment. Alphonse Karr furnishes 
a charming preface to the work, entitled Vie sur 
l'Eau. The boaters, few in number at first, have 
greatly increased, and the “ Cercle d’Asniéres” is an 
institution nearly as important as the “Jockey 
Club,” numbering among its members artists 
and authors, diplomatists and working men, 
dentists and journalists. In the early days of 
boating on the Seine, when the sculler went forth 
in his woollen shirt of red or gray, he was liable | 
to be made the subject of unpleasant adventures. | 
The country people stared at him as they would | 
have stared at a savage, and if he was belated he | 





And with reason. | 


(London: Saunders and | 


——An Address to Masters and Journeymen Bakers. | less topic. 


FOREIGN 


(London: Printed by W. H. Myers.) 
—This pamphlet, which is dedicated to the General 
Board of Health, is an explanation of Mr. E. Stevens’s 
plan for making bread by machinery, so as to avoid 
the uncleanly use of human hands and feet in knead- 

| ing the dough. ‘The efficacy of Mr. Stevens’s method 

has already been demonstrated by experiments at the 

Polytechnic Institution, and as a simple and excel- 

lent plan it cannot be surpassed. Facts and Fal. 

lacies of the Sewage System of London. By JASPER 

W. Rocers, C.E. (London: Atchley and Co,)—A 

pamphlet which merits, and will doubtless receive, the 

| closest attention at this time, when the minds of all 
classes are directed to the subject. It is filled with 
sensible views, and in no respect do we more 
| thoroughly agree with it than when it recommends 
the extension of public accommodation, which until 
Mr. 





| latterly the prudery of the nation has rejected. 


Rogers pronounces against the carrying of a main | 


sewer towarls the sea, and in favour of a system 
of purification and filtration at the mouths of the 
sewers.——Practical Hints upon the Administration of 
| Galvanism for the Treatment of Disease. By H. W. 
| Logs, Esq. (London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 
advises and comments upon the uses of galvanism as 
a therapeutic agent.—— Matter and Mind, their 
Connection. (T. Holyoake.)—A speculation upon the 
not very intelligible question of whether mind is 
subject or not to the laws of gravitation, of which 
neither the use nor the meaning is very apparent. 
——Aspiration, and the Articles “A and An.” By 
James Jounson. (London: Owen and Co.)—A 
humorous, and to those who need its admonitions 
useful, disquisition as to the use and abuse of the 
letter H and the indefinite article. The Govern- 
ment of India, as it has been, as it is, and as it ought 
to be. (R. Hardwicke.)—Another of the thousand 





and one pamphlets already printed upon this exhaust- 
The author accuses our past govern- ' 








| ment of India of cruelty, jobbing, and oppression, and 
appeals to the British nation on behalf of the present 
inhabitants of India for equity and mercy,—— 
Speech of the Solicitor-General, in Opposition to Mr, 
Cardwell’s Motion. (London: J. R. Taylor.)—A 
fourth edition of Sir Hugh Cairns’s admirable speech 
of the 14th of May 1858, which first made him 
famous to Europe, and proved that in him the present 
Government has a supporter of uncommon ability. —— 
A Periodic General Meeting of Representatives of the 
Whole British Empire, including in its Results the 
Right Government of India. (London: James Black- 
wood.)—This recommends her Majesty to call to- 
gether representatives of all parts of her dominions 
and classes of her subjects, for the purpose of dis- 
| cussing questions affecting the general weal of the 
|empire. The power of the Imperial Parliament 
| is to remain intact. The representatives are to be 
chosen from the Parliament, the Colonies, and Depen- 
| dencies; the travelling expenses of the delegates are to 
| be defrayed by the Imperial Governmeut; but the 
meeting is not to have any legislative or binding 
| power over the empire. May we not therefore ask, 
Cui bono? ——The Inherent Evils of all State Govern- 
ments Demonstrated. (Holyoake).—This is a reprint 
of Burke’s essay, by some thought to be satirical, “A 
Vindication of Natural Society,” with notes and a 
copious appendix.—A Word of Philip Drunk; A 
Word to Philip Sad; and A Word for Philip Sober. 
By the Rev. C. F. Watkins. (Northampton: Printed 
by J. Butterfield.)—It is unfortunate for the reverend 
| author of this pamphlet that he did not print it in 
1854, when (so at least the first page tells us) it was 
written. It contains some remarkably shrewd views 
upon European politics, which events subsequent to 
1854 have fully verified. Again we say, what a pity 
they did not appear before. Under the circumstances, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at if in profane eyes the 
suspicion of being ex post facto attaches to them. 
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| islands of the river and retire to his bed of rushes | came the mace-bearer and the sergeants-at-arms 


We | to add another unit to the multitude in our own 
learn from a very pleasant little book, Le Cano- | person. After a pleasant journey through a lovely 


supperless. M. Gatayer relates an adventure 
which happened to Alphonse Karr and 
a friend in by-gone days. They had 
rowed their boat to an inhospitable shore 
where now stand wine-shops and _ eating- 
houses without number. Hunger pressed the two 
navigators, and Karr sent his friend inland to 
make discoveries, himself remaining in charge 
of the boat. After waiting some time, and find- 


| ing that his friend did not return, he decided ou 


entering the country himself, and, bareheaded 
and in red woollen shirt, stepped ashore. At the 
moment the carriage of Louis-Philippe was ap- 
proaching. Two gendarmes on horseback rode 
in advance to survey the route, and seeing all at 
once a man of strange figure rise from the river, 


| with their banners, next musicians and drum- 
| mers who made fearful din, then a company of 
arquebusiers, and a company of the Fifty, with 
flying banners, all in the costume of the period. 
| It is evident that great care had been devoted 
to the matter of costume, and there was nothing 
tawdry or looking as if some Parisian Holy well- 
| street had been taxed tosupply the finery. After 
| the Fifty rode the Marquis de Bevron, the king’s 
| lieutenant in the province of Normandy, and 
| governor of the ancient palace. Then came M. de 
| Varengeville, lieutenant-general of the bailliage. 
| Pages were next seen carrying the keys of the 
| city; then rode the king’s procureur and the 
advocate of the aldermen. Squires, burgesses, 


| and notables rode after these, and then in a 


who scaled the wall and looked anxiously about | splendid carriage Pierre and Thomas Corneille. 
| 


him right and left, they were down upon him in 
an instant. However, seeing him inoffensive and 

without arms, they stopped short; but as it was 
necessary to justify the attack they had made | 
with such spirit, one of them apostrophised Karr | 
in ‘a menacing voice: “How is it—why—yes, | 
why is it that you have not gota hat?” “Why?” 
replied Karr, “ That is easy to tell you, gendarme! 
The Government gives you your hat; my hat I 


The great event of the week for the sight- 
seeing Parisians has been the /étes at Rouen, the 


appeared to be going in that direction, we thought 


country of wooded hills and patchwork fields, 
with evermore pleasant glimpses of the Seine, 
which, by the way, will be soon too shallow for 
steamers and the canotage if the present severe 
drought continues, we arrived in the ancient Rotho- 

magus in time to witness the heralds, municipal | 
guards, and the civic functionaries proceeding by | 
torchlight to announce in the different quarters of 
the city the arrival of Louis XIV. on the following 
day. Noél au Roi! was lustily shouted, and we 
retired, to be prepared on the following day to 


| be carried back to the year of grace 1650, when 


Louis was in his fourteenth year. Next day, 
Sunday, the sky was bright and cloudless. Ban- 
ners, devices, and oriflammes of the most costly 
materials floated on the bridges, and depended 
from parapet and tower. The combination of 
colours was effected with a taste which it would 
be difficult to rival. At teno’clock a cortége pro- 
ceeded from the Hotel-de-Ville to the Champ-de- 


had often to take refuge on one of the desert : Mars, to await the arrival of his Majesty. First ' master of the ceremonies of France. 


Bannermen, and another company of the fifty 
civic guards closed this portion of the procession. 
In this order the Champ des Mars was reached, 
and all dismounted to await the arrival of the 
young King, who’soon after made his appearance. 
On the arrival of the King, M. de Bevron and M. 
de Varengeville, attended by their squires, ad- 
vanced to meet him. The King having dis- 
mounted, as also his brother and his prime 
minister, Mazarin, the monarch was conducted 
with much ceremony to his throne, which was 
dressed under a magnificent tent in front of the 
Carrousel. M. de Varengeville, at the King’s 
order, made sign to the aldermen that they might 
advance. They approached the throne, where 
the senior alderman presented the King with the 
keys of the city, who, as matter of course, 
replied that they could not be in better keeping. 
The senior alderman then presented Pierre Cor- 
neille to Louis XIV. The King, taking a parch- 
ment which the Cardinal-Minister held, presented 
it to the great poet, saying: “The sovereign 
power is never truly strong unless it is supported 
by genius; it is for this that I name you my pro- 
cureur-general for the states of the beautiful 
| province of Normandy. You will contribute more 
| than any one else to the glory of my reign.” 
Corneille, who was ably personated by M. 
| Gudot, the actor, then made a reply to the 
| King in verse, which is too long to transcribe. 
| We believe, however, that the poet would have 
| written far better lines. The burgesses and 
| aldermen then regained their horses and car- 
| riages, and the procession departed for the hétel 
| de ville, followed by the royal cortége. First 


| came the heralds-at-arms, followed by the music 
| of the mousquetaires ; then M. de Saintot, grand 
Next 
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marched an imposing body of mousquetaires | city—venerable relics on which rests the weight 
fully armed, with their commander at their head. | of nine centuries. We have here, too, the Bois 
These were followed by the royal pages, and by | de Thuringe, to remind us of the siege of Rouen 


a splendid dais, which the young monarch had | by the King of Navarre in 1591. 
He rode on | borders of this. wood where were planted the 


modestly refused to avail himself of. 


It was on the 


horseback, having on his right hand Cardinal | cannon of Henry, who, in order to place the 
Mazarin, and on his left the Marshal de Villeroy. | crown of France upon his head, and to give his 


After them rode the King’s brother, the Duke | 


d’Elbeeuf. Another body of mousquetaires then 
advanced, and the pages of the Queen-mother. 


The latter was seated in a magnificent coach, | 


with her maids and ladies of honour. A very 
pretty young lady personified the Queen, and the 
glimpses that the crowd could get of her at- 
tendants satisfied them that they were no less 
beautiful. It was only glimpses that could be 
obtained; for the coachmaker, having disobeyed 
orders, provided a rather too close carriage for 
the display of royalty. The procession was 
closed by bodies of mousquetaires. It was alto- 
gether a fine sight, as the long procession wound 
along the ancient streets of Rouen. Every punc- 
tilio was rigidly attended to; and even as a 
theatrical representation it was not uninstruc- 


tive. The only informality we could dis- 
cover was in certain degenerate squires, 


who under formidable moustaches and gold-laced 
beavers obstinately smoked cigars. Along the 
line of march numerous quéteurs, habited as beads- 
men, made collections for the poor. The quéte- 
cap was of velvet, of different colours, suspended 
to the end of a rod, which enabled the collector 
to reach over the crowd. Contributions were re- 
ceived from the windows and balconies in a simi- 
lar cap attached to the endofa long pole. A gil- 
ded car, destined to receive the contributions, and 
presided over by a young lady, who sat aloft in 
solitary state, formed part of the procession. 
Ladies too entered the crowd on the charitable 
mission, and copper and nobler metals rewarded 
their labours. It is calculated that the féte, which 
was produced at a great outlay, as nothing 
was wanting to give it éc/at, will produce a very 
considerable fund for the poor of Rouen. The 
first day closed with a theatrical performance by 
artistes from Paris. The piece was Polyeucte, in 
honour of Corneille. The town moreover was 
illuminated, and from eight o’clock to midnight 
there was an open-air ballin the square of theHotel- 
de- Ville. It was reckoned that the population of the 
town had been more than doubled through the 
influx of strangers. Beds were at an enormous 
premium, and scores had to pass the night in the 
open air, to sleep if they could. Next day, Mon- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


good people the facility of putting a puilet in the 


pot, found himself under the dire necessity of | 


commencing by bombarding them a little. Ascend 
the hill above St. Paul’s and you reach the pretty 
show-box church of Notre-Dame de Bonsecours. 
It would excite the envy of your English revi- 
valists of fresco, stained glass, and the ogivale, 
and provoke the criticism of the purists. But 
beneath you lies a glorious landscape which 
amply repays the toil of the ascent ; and look 
abroad upon yonder undulating line of hills, and 
possibly your eye may discover on the crest of 
one of them the last vestiges of the sombre 
chateau of Robert le Diable, 

Ce maudit garnement & Lucifer promis, 

Et qui, pour ses méfaits, s’exiladu pays! 
But now we must take leave of Normandy. 

The compositors of Paris, encouraged by the 

success attending the compositors’ library and 


reading-room in London, are endeavouring to | 


found a similar institution. In this they conceive 
they will not have to encounter any serious diffi- 
culty. 
give two copies of such works as pass through 
their hands. The booksellers would contribute 
dictionaries, books of reference, and copies of the 
French classics. The compositors’ library would 
soon be formed, and the chefs-d’euvre of ancient 
French literature would take their place beside 
the productions of modern times. The sale of one 
of the two copies they calculate would defray all 
the expenses of the institution and its adminis- 
tration, and leave a fund for the purchase of 
English, French, and Italian works necessary for 
the improvement of compositors who are devoted 
to the study of languages. As to journals, 
reviews, and other pericdical publications, they 
would obtain them gratuitously in the same 
manner as the books. This would appear to t 


| falling back on the ancient usages of the printing- 


day, there was a carrousel and tourney, and the | 


successful knights—officers and sub-officers of 
the 8th Chasseurs—were rewarded at the hands 
of fair ladyes. Much more we might tell about 
the tilting on the water, where victor and van- 
quished tumbled often together into the stream: 
and about the climbing poles and the greased 
bowsprit. The prizeman in this feat had many a 
sound ducking before he succeeded. ‘ 
were duck races, and balloons, and an open-air 
concert, and fireworks; and then the old town 
began to empty itself. The population was a 
study. The Norman type of countenance pre- 
dominated, and but for the foreign 
and strange 
might have fancied 
them before in an English market town. 
We lost nothing by the Norman invasion. 
We had indced a gain in the introduction of 
Norman blood and beauty. The race is still a 
fine one, and contrasts favourably with the 
Frankish races farther up the country. ‘The con- 


that you had seen 


Then there | 


speech | 
caps of the countrywomen you | 
Next to the Palace of the Thermes this tower | 


} 


duct of the people was commendable; no unman- | 


nerly squeezing and crushing and elbowing to 
obtain a better standing-place, and no instance 
of an intoxicated man or woman was discernible. 
rhe antiquary could spend a pleasant week in 
Rouen and its vicinity. The bulk of the houses 
are at least as old as the time of Louis XIV., and 
this circumstance gave greater effect to the pro- 
cession. On one door, carved in wood, we read 
the date 1621. Then there is the old cathedral 
With its noble facade, and wonderful cast- 
Iron spire, still unfinished. In one of the 
chapels may still be seen the stone effigy of 
the good Duke Rollo. The churches of St. 
Ouen and St Maclon possess also great archi- 
tectural and historical interest. The palace 
f the Dukes of Normandy and its magnifi- 
cent hall is open to every visitor. Close by is 
the spot where our ancestors, to their eternal 
disgrace, burnt alive poor Jeanne d'Arc, the 
Maid of Orleans. There are still to be seen the 
Temains of the old Priory of St. Paul, the 
patriarch of all the monuments of this Neustrian 


| 





house only. Of those three copies called copies 
de chapelle, two copies belonged to the composi- 
tors, among whom they were divided at the end 
of the year. But among the French the spirit of 
association is still in its infancy. We trust, how- 
ever, the Parisian compositors will succeed in 
their undertaking. 

Manzoni, we are glad to hear, has recovered, 
and thanksgivings were rendered in the Church of 
St. Mary at Milan on two days last week on that 
account. 

Dumas senior, instead of going to the Medi- 


terranean, has gone, it is said, to the head of the | 


Gulf of Finland to visit the city of the Czar. 
The frescoes in the ancient Church of St. Ger- 
main-aux-Prés, commenced by the historical 
painter M. Flandrin, are rapidly approaching 
towards completion. 
find the scaffolding removed. 


The ancient tower built by Pepin on the site | 
of the Temple of Isis has been repaired, but not 


altogether to the satisfaction of the antiquaries. 


should be one of the oldest monuments of Paris. 
We read in La Patrie that the Royal Library 
of Munich has repeated a folly which was com- 
mitted by the authorities of the British Museum 
some quarter of a century ago, in selling its 
duplicates. The Library of Munich, one of the 
richest in Germany, was founded by Duke 
Albert V. of Bavaria in the sixteenth century. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth it had only 
17,046 volumes. It was the Elector Ferdinand 
Maria who compelled the booksellers to deposit 
gratuitously a copy of every work published by 
them. Under King Joseph Maximilian (1803) 
it was increased by the spoils of the convents. 
To Ludwig I., however, the library was under the 
greatest obligations. He erected the splendid 
building in which the library is now contained. 
The number of printed books there is 800,000, of 
which 13,000 are incunables, and 309,00) pam- 
phlets. The manuscripts are in number 220,000. 
Admission is obtained by ticket, as in London. 
Works of light literature and amusement, even 
translations of the classics and elementary books, 
are no longer to be issued,. the library being 


destined only to serious reading. The library has | 
an annual increase of from 2000 to 3000 volumes. 
There is a catalogue of all the works accessible to 
the public, and a catalogue méthodique is in prepa- 
ration. 


Authors, they believe, would willingly | 


In a few weeks we hope to | 


We must not forget our German friends, even 
when they write nonsense. L. G. Neumann, for 
example, has brought out a volume of “ Drinking 

| Songs,”—Trinklieder. There is an old question 
among the Germans, “What is the difference 
between a wise menand a fool ?” The answeris, 
“ A couple of wine stoups.” On the title-page of 
this work there is an engraving of a bottle, a 
cup, anda glass. The bottle looks as if it were 
half fall of wine—a doubtful matter. But there 
is no doubt about it that among the “ Drinking 
Songs” there is no sparkling wine, no humour. 
Youth, manhood, old age, are represented by beer, 
wine, and brandy— 
Wenn du jung dich fiihlst, 
Magst du gern und oft der Bierkrug heben ; 
Schliesst sich dir die Jugend zu, 
Stiirke dich am Saft der Reben ; 
Und als Greis magst du 
| Mit Ruh dem Gebrannten dich ergeben. 
| Dr. Ernst Guhl’s work is not a nonsensical 
| one— Die Frauen in der Kunstgeschichte (Woman in 
the History of Art): on the contrary, it is very 
sensible, and one that will bear reading. Bar- 
| Cochba, der letzte Judenkonig, is a poem by Karl 
| Heigel. The scene is laid between the years 133 
| and 135, in the reign of the Emperor Adrian, 
when the Jews made their last patriotic effort to 
| recover their independence. Neue Lieder des 
| Leids, by 1. Kiel, is, to our taste, rather a watery- 
eyed book. We are treated to such lines as the 
following :— 
Meine Liebe schiifet nun in dem stillen Grab, 
Dort will ich auch einstens ruhn in demselben Grab! 
and, 
| Schlaf in Frieden denn, du Leib, 
In der kiihlen Gruft, 
Bis der Herr, an dich ich glaiid’, 
Dich zum Leben ruft! 
Lastly, to mention a tale—Die Tochter des 
| Wilddiebes (The Robber’s Daughter), said to be 
| founded on facts, is as wild and terrible as the 
heart of the romance reader could desire. But 
the tale has higher pretensions than entertain- 
ment: it seeks to develope a highly interesting 
social-political question.—1st Ju/y. 








ve | 


| Der K. K. dsterreichische Feldmarschall, Graf 
Radetsky: eine biographische Skizze, nach den 
eigenen Dictaten und der Correspondenz des Feld- 
marschalls. Von einem Gsterreichischen Vete- 
ranen. (The Anstrian Field-Marshal Count 
Radetzky: a biographical Sketch from the 
Dictation and Correspondence of the Field- 
| Marshal. By an Austrian Veteran.) Stutt- 

gart and Augsburg: J. G. Cotta. 1858. 
Unpenr the designation of “An Austrian Veteran,” 
the late General von Schénhals published a really 
interesting volumeof “ Reminiscencesof the Italian 
| War of 1848-9.” The author of this sketch of 
Radetzky has borrowed the literary “style” of 
| Schiénhals, but he is much less of an_historicai 
| artist, and much more of a mere book-maker. 
| Though living in intimacy with Radetzky, who 
| furnished him with the materials for the earlier 
sections of his work, the Austrian veteran of 
| 1858 has comparatively little to tell us of the 
private life and personal peculiarities of the brave 
and skilful Field-Marshal. It is for the most part 
| a purely military “life and times” of Radetzky 
that now invites our attention. Nevertheless the 
| work is not without interest, as the first, and pro- 
| bably the last, authentic biography of a famous 
i soldier. Radetzky preserved for a time to the 
| Austrian Kaiser his Italian provinces. He spent 
three quarters of a century in the military ser- 
vice of Austria, and was a prominent actor in the 
campains of an empire which has few such dis- 
tinguished and honourable servants to boast of. 
| Radetzky’s career is unmarked by the cold 

cruelty of Austria’s other and modern military 

notabilities, men like Windischgriitz and Haynan. 
| In character he appears to have somewhat re- 

sembled our own Duke of Wellington. For 
| Several reasons, he will live long in the military 
' history of his own country, and as the Austrian 
| commander-in-chief in Italy during the revolu- 
tionary years 1848-9 he may live for some time 
in the history of general Europe. 

The Radetzkys were a noble Hungarian 
family who in the fourteenth century mi- 
| grated to Bohemia, intermarrying with the 
| Kaunitzes and Waldsteins, and furnishing 
| officials and officers to the civil and_ mili- 
tary services of Austria. The Radetzky was 
born at Castle Trebnitz, in Bohemia, on the 2nd 


| of November 1766; he died only last January ; 
| thus, had providence spared him for another 
eight years, the old Field-Marshal would have 
At school the future warrior 


| 
| 


{ 
| been a centenarian. 





was distinguished ~ his rr of the military 
virtue of obedience, and by his passionate love for 
the biographies of the hero-conquerors of anti- 


qnity—Philip, Alexander, Hannibal, Scipio, and | 


Cesar. At seventeen he entered the Austrian 
service, and made three campaigns against those 
Turks whose “integrity and independence” 
now so dear to Austria, The breaking out of the 


are | 


French revolutionary war found him on the staff | 


of Beaulieu, 
destined to be afterwards a witness. 
Radetzky had so distinguished himself as a brave 
and energetic officer, that old Beaulieu, then 
nominated to the chief command of the Austrian 
army in Italy, appointed him adjutant of the 
forces. 1809 saw Metternich Austria’s foreign 
minister, and Radetzky chief of its military staff. 
lis promotion was partly owing to Metternich’s 
influence, and thenceforward the two co-operated 
heartily in opposition to the domination of France. 
In this high position Radetzky was a prominent 
man in the anti- Napoleonic campaigns of 1813 14, 
under Prince Schwartzenberg, the Austrian 
generalissimo of the Allies. The Hundred Days, 
however, saw the now Field-Marshal-Lieutenant 
Radetzky in Italy, and he had no share in the 
glories of Waterloo. 

The interval between the battle of Waterloo 
and the July revolution of 1830 was spent by 
Radetzky in a succession of high military posts, 
with occasional parentheses of retirement devoted 
to the theoretical and historical study of military 
affairs. The Three Days alarmed Austria into 


of whose defeats in Italy he was 


reinforcing her Italian army,the new commander of | 


which, Baron Frimont, begged for the co-operation 
of his old brother-in-arms, Radetzky. Shortly 
afterwards Frimont was appointed head of the 


By 1796 | 


THE ORITIC. 


Towards the end of July, pres the Field- Marshal 


found himself so far restored, that his impatience 
would no longer keep him from repairing to his 
favonrite residence. Milan. . . . He took up his 


| chette, and dined about four. 


staff, about ten he oti ofa slight Fee a la four- 
About seven in the 


| evening came tea; then a card-party was made, and 


abode in the the Villa Reale, assigned to him by the | 
circumstances. 


favour of his sovereign. and there he contemplated 


passing the remainder of his days. The quiet life of the | 


noble hero in Milan was cheered by manv proofs of 
favour and grace on the part of his Majesty the 
Emperor, 


and of other members of the Imperial | 


family, as well as by the always unchangeable and | 


truly childlike attachment of the whole army, andthe 
respect and love which the venerable commander 


{ understood like few others how to infuse even into 


| himself: 


| of clairvoyance the “ Austrian Veteran ” 
the inward thoughts excited in the hearts of the | 


Radetzky’s 


War Office at Vienna, and Radetzky succeeded to | 


the Italian command which has chiefly made 
him famous. For the next sixteen years Radetzky 
devoted himself to disciplining and maneuvering 
the Austrian army in Italy. Foreign sovereigns 
sent their generals to Italy to learn from 
Radetzky. For years before the great outbreak 
of 1848, Radetzky insisted with the cabinet 
of Vienna on the 
Austrian strongholds in Italy and on increasing 
the army in the Lombardo- Venetian provinces. 
But the finances of Austria were then, as now, in 
a shattered state, and Radetzky’s remonstrances 
were met with neglect. At last came the ont- 
break of 1848. Radetzky, now a Field-Marshal 
indeed, but in his eighty-second year, with 
insufficient troops and hopeless of reinforcements, 
for the whole Austrian monarchy was in a blaze, 


the numerous, well-equipped, and admirably- 
disciplined army of Sardinia. Our sympathies, 
on the whole, may have been with the Italians 
in their struggle for nationality and freedom ; but 
it is impossible not to regard with admiration the 
stand made by theaged Radetzky against seemingly 
overpowering odds, followed as it was by crushing 


necessity of fortifying the | 


had to repel a revolutionary Italy, reinforced by | ingty. 


the lowest cla-ses of the people... . Every after- 
noon, weather permitting, he drove out in a carriage, 


which was opened from behind to allow the insertion of | Ardouin (B ) 


his wheeled chair. Thecoachman had general orders 
to drive to the Castle- place, where, about this hour, 
the troops were paraded. When thes Idiers saw the 


| 


| 
} 


| Annuaire de }'a ministration francaise, par Maurice Block. 


so to bed. For the rest, like almost all old soldiers, 
he could perfectly accommodate his meal-tines to 


With such hours and habits, it is not so won- 
derful that, in spite of the wear and tear of long 
campaigning, this “ Austrian Veteran” survived 
his ninety-first year. 
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well-known eatriage. a slight cheer rose from the | 


ranks, and at times, when the severity 


of discipline | 


did not admit of this, every one at least thought to | 


“That is our heroic marshal.” Up to afew 


davs before his death, drill and discipline enchained | 


his attention, 
discovered 


German soldiery in Milan by the appearance of 
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It would be curious to know by what process | 


; Cazeaux (P.). 


The accident which hastened his death on the | 


paper readers. We shall conclude with some 
extracts descriptive of the person, habits, &c., of | 
this loyal and faithful servant of a monarchy | 
which less almost than any other deserves loyalty | 
and fidelity. 

The Field-Marshal was of small, very slight | 
stature; his complexion healthy; his blue eve clear ; 
his glance sagacious and friendly; his movements 
lively, like his speech and gait; his voice deep and | 
sonorous. In his demeanour polished to an extreme, 


| 5th January last is fresh in the memory of news- | 


| 


| Ine Rene ’ 


and of a prudence approaching to the diplomatic, he | 


had a kind word for every one, and at once displayed 
an urbanity that gained on you from the first moment. 

. . Acertain dignified bomhommie was diffuced 
through his whole being; 
courtesy and politeness. He could not be angry; at 
least, not forlong. Was he so, however, it was most 
unpleasant for the object of bis wrath. 
appeased. His whole behaviour revealed much 
heartiness, a warm feeling for the sufferings of others, 
a great sorrow at the sight of humen suffering. 


yet he stood much on | 


He was soon | 
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With | 


him at least there was no pre-eminence given to | 


the aristocratic sentiment. 
life he loved mirth and cheerfulnes ss, andin a circle of 
strict. intimates he would sometimes chime in accord- 
We might maintain that his easy disposition 
was his greatest treasure. He narrated willingly and | 
well, and could often with complete accuracy recall 


| the nam:s of insignificant persons and places, and of 
things in general which had happened half acenturv | 


before. Never in conversation did he allow his rank 
and position to appear. He possessed a tact pec uliar | 


| to himself in his addresses to his soldiers. 


victory over the Italian revolutionists and their | 


Sardinian allies. 
and consolidated, Radetzky remained for eight 
years longer 
tion of Italy; and even after he had formally 
resigned his command through age and infirmities, 
he remained amid the scenes of his latest triumphs, 
still exerting a powerful, though tranquil and 
silent influence. 
Field-Marshal of ninety-one is not uninteresting, 
making due allowance for a little syeophancy 
and exaggeration on the part of the enthusiastic 
biographer, who still, perhaps, has an eye to his 
own promotion: 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS.. 


Ix the proceedings of the Royal Society just | 


published, among the papers is one giving an 
account of the observations made in various 
localities during the great Solar Eclipse. The 
observations were made at 9 a.m., 11 a.m., and 
from noon every fifteen minutes up to 2°16, and | 
again at 3 p.m., 4 p.m., 5p.m.,and9 p.m. The | 
dry bulb thermometer fell at the middle of the 


eclipse from 2 to 4 degrees, the average being | 


about 2} degrees. The wet bulb thermometer 
did not fall quite so much. 


suashine fell twice as much as those in shade. | 


When victory was completed | 


at the head of the Austrian occupa- | 


| from eas 


The following picture of the | 


| that respect. 
| bad food and drink, 


ART, 


Better, perhaps, than these generalities are the | 
following minuter traits: 

In hisearly years, he passed for being a remarkably 
distinguée officer and an exceilent rider. He was 
specially admired for the delicacy of his hand, the 
shapeliness of bis foot, and the neatness of his habili- 
ments. He attached great importance to we/l-made in- 
expressibles s, and in that department of dress was far 
ly satisfied. In eating and drinkiog he was 
always moderate. His appetite was good. He 
drank only light wine mixed with water. At no 
time did he keep a Juxurious table, and perhaps no 


we! to the close of his | 


Mosenthal (5. H.), Das gefangene Bild, 


} 


| Sommerlud ce 


great commander was ever more easily gatisfied in | 


Heh 
In a general way he rose early, 
at five o’ clock; he took his coffee about six with his 


MUSIC, THE 


ad no disrelish for even absolutely | 


| was fine, but before the eclipse commenced the | 


Thermometers in | 


and continued so. The 
The wind, | 


sky became overcast, 
following features were apparent : 


| which was brisk before, moderated at the time 


of greatest obscuration, becoming brisk again 
| afterwards. The darkness was not so great as 
| had been expeeted. The change in the colour of | 
| the landscape was almost universally remarked, | 


jas well as the great stillness at the time of | 
A solar halo occurred in | 
the Orkney Islands during the time of greatest | 
| hair are lined by a continuation of the outer 


| greatest obscuration. 
| obscuration. 


the hair of crustacea, the object being to deter- | 


At the majority of stations the early morning mine the uses of the hair and similar appendages, 


In a paper on the structure and functions of | 


| 
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8vo. 12s. 

Sauley (de), + ea de Vart judaique, tirée des textes sacrés et pro- 
fanes. &vo 


de). Histoire des trois premiers siécles de l'Eglise chré- 
fol. I 


Trad. sous les yeux de l'auteur par 


2 vols. 


w -), Johann Heinrich Jung's, genannt Stilling, Lebens- 
geschichte. 8vo. Leipzig, 2: 
Steub (Ludwig), Denische Trdume. 3 vols. Svo. Brunewi k. 4" . Gd. 
Thiala, Une page (histoire du gouvernement représentatif c hont 
8vo. Turin, 6s. 6d, 
Toussaint de Saint-Luc, Mémoires sur l'état du clergé et de la noblesse 
de Bretagne. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s 
Vaultier (F.), Souvenirs de linsurrection nor: 
orges Mancel. 8vo. 4s. 6d 
ie i (Léon.), Tableau des prisons militaires, 
nt, en Prusse et en Angleterre. 8vo. 2s A 
in (Léon.), Vie publi de Royer-Collard. 
Witte (Karl), Alpinisches und Transaipinisehes. 
Wundt (Dr. W.), Die Lehre von der Muskelbev 
Royal 8vo, Brunswick. 


ande en 1793, publiés par 
8, ete, en France, en Pis- 
12mo. 2s 6d. 


18mo, Berlin, 6* 
wegung. 22 woodcuts 


DRAMA, 


&c. 


Mr. De Morgan—after bringing forward the 
opinions of Lavalle, who had noticed the con- 
nection of the canals of the hair with the canals 


| penetrating the whole thickness of the shell, and 
| the occasional continuity of the matter which 


filled the hair with that which exists in the cor- 
| responding sanal of the shell; of Mr. Hollard, 
who suggested, among other functions, that the 
hairs may possibly be connected with that of the 
general sensibility; and of Dr. Hackel, who bas 
show n that the canals of the shells and 


layer of the soft internal tegument—states that 
it is difficult to assign any office to the bristles, 
and still more to the bulbs, mechanical or other- 
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wise, except that, establishing as they do a 
communication between the external surface and 
the nervous structure within, they communi- 
cate impressions, and are in fact tactile organs, 
and consequently that the hairs of crustacea 
are probably organs by which external impres- 
sions are communicated to the internal sensitive 
parts. 

Some observations on the influence of heated 
terrestrial surfaces in disturbing the atmosphere 
were communicated by Mr. T. Hopkins, who 
stated that Hadley’s theory of winds, which 
is now generally recognised, is not supported 


by the evidence of facts, but rests on 
assumptions founded on imaginary effects 
of the partial expansion of the atmo- 


spheric gases by heat. Halley’s theory, once 
generally adopted, represented the air as heated 
in one locality where the sun was nearly vertical, 
making the air rise in that part and producing 
an influx of cool air below and an overflow above. 
Hadley’s theory substitutes tle whole tropical 
belt for the heated locality of Halley; but Mr. 
Hopkins argued that gravitation establishes an 
equilibrium of pressure in the atmosphere, and 
that direct solar heating of the surface of the air 
and the air near to it does not destroy that equili- 
brium ; for, as there is no alteration in the weight 
of any vertical column of the atmosphere in any 
latitude, there can be neither overflow of air 


above nor disturbance of the equilibrium of | ee en 


pressure. The disturbances of the atmosphere, 
according to Mr. Hopkins, “‘are caused by the 
heat which is conveyed from the surface of the 
globe in vapour to different parts of the atmo- 
sphere, at various heights, and liberated in those 
parts when the vapour is condensed into liquid. 
This liberation of heat creates ascending cur- 


rents in the parts locally affected, when hori- | 


zontal winds, produced by gravitation, blow over 
the surface towards the ascending currents, to 
re-establish the disturbed equilibrium.” This 
process being the cause, not only of the trade 
winds and monsoons, but also of the storms and 
local winds over the different regions of the 
globe. 

At the Royal Institution, Professor Faraday 
advocated the claims of science to a distinct 
recognition as a department of knowledge; “ for, 
though flowing in channels utterly different in 
their course and end to those of literature, it 
conduces not less as a means of instruction to the 
discipline of the mind, whilst it ministers more or 
less to the wants, comforts, and proper pleasure, 
both mental and bodily, of every individual of 
every class in life.” Science had lately been ac- 
knowledged as a leading branch of education, and 
the value of this public recognition was shown in 
the results obtained from those who, pursuing it 


after a preliminary teaching, have educated 
themselves, Mr. Faraday then took electricity 


for an instance, as a branch of science “ which 
had been left most to its own development, and 
has produced the most enduring results 
the face of the globe.” In 1800 Volta dis- 
covered the Voltaic pile, a form of electricity 
previously unknown; not accidentally, but as a 
consequence of his own mental 
At first a feeble instrument, it had since, by the 
exertions of other men, been raised to a very high 
degree of power. In 1819 Oersted discovered the 
magnetism of the electric current and its relation 
to the magnetic needle; as an immediate conse- 
quence Arago and Davy magnetised iron by the 
current. In 1881 the induction of electrical 
currents one by another, and the evolution of 
electricity from magnets, was observed ; the re- 
sults, at first feeble, have since been developed, 
so as to supply sources of electricity independent 
of the voltaic battery or the electric machine. 
Taking the electric telegraph as an example, and 
selecting Mr. Wheatstone “for the visible illus- 


tration of a brief argument in favour of a large | 


Public recognition of scientific education,” it 
may be observed that in 1840 he took out patents 
for electric telegraphs, but in 1858 the instru- 
ments, although of the same elements, could 
scarcely be recognised, having been so altered 
aud improved ; and “the changes may be consi- 
dered as the result of education upon the one 
mind which has been concerned with them, and 
‘re strong illustrations of the effects which 
8eral scientific education may be expected to 
Produce.” There was no accident in these de- 
velopments, as the experiments were directed by 
the previously acquired knowledge. “If, then, 
the term ‘ education ’ may be understood in so 
large a sense as to include all that belongs to the 
improyement of the mind, either by the acquiei- 
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it through its own exertions, we learn by them 


man.” 

At the Geological Society a communication 
was read “on some points in the history and 
formation of Ema.” In this Sir C. Lyell ex- 
plained his views of the stratification of the rocks 
in the Val de Bove, of the distribution, nature, 
and effects of the dykes, and the different charac- 
ters of the lavas of successive ages in Etna, and 
stated his belief that the Val de Bove had ori- 
ginated in subsidence, and pointing out the value 
of the peculiar outline of the mountain as illus- 
trative of the double-coned origin of Etna. He 
described some dykes and rents that have been 
connected with the catastrophe followed by the 


features to Etna in its modernform. The author 
fully coincides in the generally received opinion 
that the accessible paris of Etua are of subaerial 
origin, and concludes that a very high antiquity 


Etna, each phase of its volcanic origin, as well as 
the excavation of the Val de Bove, having occu- 
pied a lapse of ages compared to which the his- 
torical period is brief and insignificant ; and 
secondly, that the growth of the whole mountain 
must nevertheless be referred geologically to the 
modern part of the latest Tertiary epoch. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES FOR NEXT WEEK 
Monday, July 5.—Entomological, 8 p.m 
Tuesday, 6.—Photographic, 8 p.m. 
Friday, 9.—Astronomical, 8 p.m 





ART AND ARTISTS 

TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
As Government will do nothing towards purchasing 
a cast of Foley’s statue of Lord Hardinge, artists 
have taken the initiative into their own hands and 
are determined to have a duplicate erected in London. 
The site proposed is the space between the United 
Service and the Atheneum clubs, if it can be obtained. 
This movement is no more than Mr. Foley or his 
production deserves on the part of his brother artists, 
and it is right they should take the honour upon 

themselves. 

The committee at Halifax have selected Mr. Mac 


the statue of F. Crossley, Esg., M.P., to be placed in 
the People’s Park so generously given by him to that 
town. We must submit to be schooled if it be 
ignorance on our part, but whois Mr. Milnes? He 
may be a local or stray genius somewhere, but we 
never heard of him. 

The subject of the Wellington monument is 
again brought before the public by Lord 
John Manners stating the determination of Govern- 
ment to employ the author of No. 18 in the 
competition, under the supervision (according to Lord 
Elcho) of an architect and sculptor. On_ refer- 
ting to notes made at the time of the competition, we 
find this design was exhibited with the motto “I 
know but one art,” and are surprised to find it 
selected as one of the four for a 1001. premium. The 
| rest of our remarks are not the least flattering to the 
| committee for rewarding it, or to the author for pro- 
| ducing it; but the thought naturally arises if it be the 
| best work now, how is it it was not the best at the 
| time the premiums were given, and so received the 
| 700/. Mr. Marshall had? In the House of Commons 
| and with the public that competition is looked upon 
| as a failure, nor could it well be otherwise. Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, the ruling spirit at the time, refused to 
guarantee to the competing sculptors the production 
of the work, and now artists are blamed and sculpture 
condemned, because of the few really meritorious 
designs submitted. It is notorious amongst sculptors 
that that competition was only a shadow of what it 
might have been, had there been confidence. Not 
one third of the most capable artists amongst our- 
selves suffered themselves to be duped. Take, for 
instance, the members of the Royal Academy: there 
are seven sculptors in that body, and only two cum- 


Mac Dowell, Foley, Weeks, and Westmacott, all reside 
in London, and all refused. 
with many not of the Royal Academy. The same want 
of confidence stayed the hands of men abroad; and 


Ireland then. And now the author of No, 18, Mr. 
Stevens, whom no one ever heard anything about, 
bursts upon the world like Pallas from the brain of 
Jupiter, attended by an architect and sculptor, to see 
if anything can be produced from a design not very 
easily understood. 

The competition drawings and models executed by 
the students of the Schoot of Design at Edinburgh 


have been exhibited in the National Gallery there, | 
The | 


and the prizes were delivered to the pupils. 


tion of the knowledge of others or by increase of 


what is the kind of education science offers to 


formation of Val de Bove, which gave the chief 


must be assigned to the successive eruptions of 


Dowell, Mr. Durham, and a Mr. Milnes, to compete for 








| markably fine execution. 









In this important branch 


cation of geometry to art. 
many of the students are said to have exhibited in- 


vention and taste of a high order. We do not know, 
however, whether this can really be cailed decorative 
artof avery high class. It is, in fact, returning tothe 
primitive style of the Moorish architects, and it is 
gravely to be questioned whether that which was im- 
posed upon them by the injunctions of their religion, 
and which required all their exquisite taste in colour- 
ing, beside the advantages of their climate, to render 
tolerable, is the proper style of decoration for Engli-b 
buildings. The failure of the geometic decorations at 
the new theatre at Covent-garden is a very strong 
argument against it. 

The Queen has purchased the Baron de Triqueti’s 
marble statue of “ Edward VI, as Leader of the Pro- 
testant Faith,” for the sum of 400 guiveas. 

The Hampshire Advertiser states that Mr. Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., fell from one of the Needles rocks 
last week whilst sketching, sprained his ankle, and 
seriously bruised his face and body. 

Mr. 8. F. Langham, the deputy coroner for West- 
minster, held an inquest in the boardroom of King’s 
College Hospital, touching the death of Mr. Thos, Bur- 
dett Howe, the particulars of which haye already ap- 
peared. The jury returned a verdict of temporary 
insanity, caused by continued hard drinking. 

A meeting of the Central Committee on the Wallace 
monument took place on the 24th ult. The principal 
resolution come to was, that designs for the proposed 
monument should be advertised fur in the newspapers. 

The Corporation of London contemplates what 
seems to be a vandalism—no less than the conversion 
of the area beneath the dome of St. Paul’s into a place 
for Divine worship. Surely there can be no neces-ity 
for this until all the aisles are filled. It is the dome 
area that gives grandeur and vastness to the interior 
of the Cathedral, and, however desirable it may be to 
use it for such purposes as the annual gathering of 
the schools, the space is too vast for the human voice, 
and any reader or preacher who has not the lungs 
of a Stentor must be inaudible. 

On Wednesday Messrs. Foster sold the collection 
of pictures belonging to Mr. Mordaunt, of Sheffield, 
with a few from other collections, amongst which 
were many important pictures. Two by Frank Stone, 
“The Impending Mate” and “ Mated,” fetched 290 us. 
Webster’s “ Beating for Recruits” 300 gs., and Mul- 
ler’s ‘* Bay of Naples” 215 gs. A scene Irom ‘* Ham- 
let,” by F. Stone, 105 gs ; acattle piece of J. Cooper's, 
193 gs.; a view in Brittany, by Goodall, 185 gs. ; 
‘The Bandit’s Cavern,” by Stantield, 76 gs. ; a land- 
scape with cattle, by Rosa Bonheur, 39 gs.; ‘‘ Christ 
Walking on the Sea,” by T. S. Lander, 74 ¢s.; a 
wreck, by Isabey, 84 gs.; ‘‘ Claude Sketching the 
Clouds,” by Maclise, 75 gs.; “A Corn Stack on Fire,” 
by Breton, 75 gs.; and “ Holy Family Returning to 
Nazareth,” by Dobson, 76 gs. 

A letter from Athens states that a peasant of the 
| Peleponnesus, while lately digging in a field, found 

two antique statues in good preservation, and of re- 

One represents Apollo 
bearing a lyre, and the other, a handsome young 
femaie. They both appear to have belonged to the 
time of Praxiteles, and their renown has already 
become so great in Greece, that a great. number of 
persons have gone tosee them. The English Minister 
at Athens went to the place on first bearing of the 
discovery, and it is thought, the letter states, that 
they will eventually enrich the British Museum. 

The fo'lowing letter describes the progress made in 
excavating the ruins of Cnidus:—“ This noble animal 
(a lion) is 10 feet long from stem tostern. He is of 
Parian marble and in very fine condition. Heisina 











peted, one (Mr. Marshall) obtaining the first prize. | 
| 
Such was also the case | 


we know it prevented Hogan, who was alive in | 


couchant attitude, his head turned round to the right. 
From the base to the top of his head he measures six 
feet. His weight I should imagine to be eight tons. 
He is lying on his side. The upper side is of course 
somewhat weatherbeaten, though the great essentials 
of form are there; but the lower side, as far as I can 
tell by looking under it, is nearly as fresh as when it 
left the hand of the artist. The injuries which he has 
sustained are few. The fore paws and part of the 
lower jaw are wanting, but it is very probable that we 
may find them. The left hind leg has been a good 
deal crushed by his fall ; in other respects he is per- 
fect. He has no eyes, but very deep sockets, which 
may have been filled with vitreous paste, unless the 
shadows produced by these hollows were considered 
in colossal sculpture as the equivalent of eyes. 
As his nose is at present half buried in the 
ground, it is difficult to judge of the effect of these 
hollow sockets: they serve, however. to give an idea 
of the general scale of the animal. I can just squeeze 
my clenched fist into the sockets—ex oculo leonem! 
Tht style of the sculpture, and the quality and treat- 
ment of the marble, are so like those of the Mausoleum 
lions as to leave little or no doubt in my mind that 
the Cnidian colossus is by one of the four sculptors 
employed by Artimesia, probably either Scopus or 
Bryaxis, as they both executed celebrated works at 
Cnidus. Now, as to the position of the lion. He is 
lying on the slope of a wild rocky promontory, on 
the top of which, a few feet above him, are the re- 
mains of a large tomb, which appears to be lying as 
it was tbrown down by an earthquake. This tomb 


chief feature in the exbibition is the numerous | has a square basement, about 40 feet each way. It 
examples of the use of geometric lines and angles in | has been faced externally with Doric columns, par- 
architecthral designs; or, in other words, the appli- | tially engaged in a wail, and surmounted by tri- 
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These remains of Doric architecture are 


glyphs. 
executed in a coarse marble, and lie strewn round 


the tomb on every side. Within this architectural 
facing was a solid mass of work. The upper courses 
of this mass of masonry are circular, and form con- 
centric rows of steps, which, when the building was 
entire, mu-t have taken the form of a pyramid. These 
circular courses are, I should imagine, the outside of 
a dome formed by stones laid horizontally, so as to 
prvject inwards, one beyond the other. An attempt 
has evidently been made to break into the tomb at 
the top and at the base on one side. Whether this 
attempt was successful remains to be ascertained. It 
would appear that, in driving an entrance into one of 
the sides of the basement, the structure of the vault 
has been so dislocated that its crown has fallen in and 
filled up the interior of the tomb with rubbish. I 
suppose that the original chamber was con-tructed 
like that of the treasury of Atreus—that the sides and 
vault were externally faced with the marble now 
scattered round the tomb, and that the lion stood on 
the top. The stones of this tomb are so large that it 
is supposed that gentle blasting will be necessary to 
remove them.” 











ARCHEOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


Summer holidays now occupy the attention of an- 
tiquarivs. We noted last week the intended gather- 
ing of the Archeological Institute at Bath; 
British Archeo'ogi al Association announce their 
fifteenth aunual meeting at Salisbury. It will occupy 
from the second to the seventh of August, and include 
visits to remirkable piaces in the vicinity. The 
Bishop of Salisbury and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
are the patrons; the president is the Marquis of Ailes- 
bury. This is the second conyress held in this cathe- 
dral town, the Archeological Institute having met 
there some years ago, and tor the same length of time. 
The programme proposes a complete examination of 
the old town, the cathedral, and its precinets. Excur- 
sions will be made to Wilteun House and Church, 
Bemertov, Burcombe, and Tissbury Churches, War- 
dour Castle, Old Sarum, Stonehenge, and Amesbury. 

The Surrey Archeological Society hold their fifth 
annual general meeting at Farnham on Tue-day the 
13th of July, unier the presidency of the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, who has hououred 
the members with an invitation to visit Farnham 
Castle, an antique edifice of much interest, and the 
residence of the Bishop. Papers will be reas in ilus- 
stration of the Cas'le and its vicinity ; and an excur- 
sion will afterwards be made to Waverley Abney, 
about two miles distant. On the following day, it is 
preposed to excavate a tumulus at Wanborough 
between Farnham and Guildford. A temporary 
museum of an‘iquities avd works of art will be ex- 
hibied in the Boys’ School, Farnham. 

The meeting of the Kentish Archaulogical Society at 
Canterbury is fixed for the 30th of the present month. 

The Abbé Cochet, author of “ Normandie Souter- 
raine”’ und other works illustrative of early French 
antiquities, has recently been pursuing bis researches 
at Barentin, on the line of the railway between Havre 
and Rouen, and has opened sixty groups of sepulchres, 
and obtained therefrom more than 170 vases of pottery 
and glass, evidently of the epoch termed by him 
“ Gallo-Romain,” such as were used for sepulcbral 
purposes, S me of them are very large; many are 
marked with the letter M ; and one has the name of the 
potter, LIBERI-M upon the base. A bronze inscribed 
with the name of Antoninus Pius was found among 
them. A complete depdt of ancient pottery was dis- 
covered in this neighbourhood last year, and the ex- 
cavations produced in the course of tive months nearly 
2000 specimens, 

In digging in the environs of Ulm, in Germany, 
some hundreds of skeletons, many p:rsonul orua- 
ments, and funers] vases bave been discovered, all 
bearing a remarkable resemblance to those found in 
Angl»-Saxon graves, which they help to illustrate in 
an important manner. 

The line of railway near Feversham has pas<ed 
through an Anglo-Saxon tumulus, and brought to 
light some interesting specimens of arms and personal 
ornament. 

_ The recent digging in the City for deep founda- 
tions has, ax usual, turned up a few Roman frag- 
ments and part of a pavement in Mincing-lane, but 
nothing calling for especial remark. 


Erunococicai Soctery.—The annual meeting of 
this society was held on Wednesday, June 30, Sir 
James Clark, president, in the chair, when the fol- 
lowing were elected as officers and council for the 
ensuing year :—President: Sir James Clark, Bart. 
Vice-presidents : the Archbishop of Dublin, Sir Ben- 
jamin C. Brodie, Bart.; the Earl of E\lesmere; 
Beriah Botfield, M.P. Treasurer: Frederick Hind- 
marsh. Honorary secretary : Thomas Wright, F.S.A. 
Council: W. F. Ainsworth, Kev. W. Arthur, 
L. J. Beale, 1 r. Beddoe, J. S. Coleman, T. F. Dillon 
Croker, R. Dunn, R. N. Fowler, Dr. Hodgkin, 
R. Ingham, M.P., Dr. David King, Malcolm Lewin, 
Joseph Mayer, Sir C. Pasley, Professor Pearson, 
C. Robert des Ruffitres, Rev. E. J. Selwyn, J. J. 
Stainton, R. Tait, Dr. F. Take, Dr. Stephen Ward. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
Ar her Majesty's Theatre the prolonged stay of Mlle. 
Titiens has given the public an opportunity of recog- 
nising ber great merits by an increased attendance, 
and, as the weather has abated some of its sultriness, 
the bouses have been thronyed. Luisa Miller was 
performed on Tuesday, // 7rovatore on Thursday, and 
Les Huguenots is on the bills for to night. Mr. Lumley 
never misses an opportunity of gratif.ing the public, 
however late inthe season. On Monday Mile. Rosati 
made her first appearance this year m Aumer’s bailet 
La Sonnambula, supported by the admirable Pocchini. 
The union of these two excellent and expressive 
danseuses gave the greatest gratification to the 
audience, if we may judge by the loud applause 
lavished upon both artists. 

At Covent- garden Ovello was produced on Tuesday, 
Martha on Thursday, and the latter is to be repeated 
to-night. Next Monday, the last of the morning 
representations is to be given at her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and the entertainment will consist of Lucrezia Borgia 
and La Serva Padrona. The part of the hervine in the 
former will, of course, be sustained by Mlle. Titiens, 
supported by Mme. Alboni, Signor Giuglini, and 
Signor Belletti. Mile. Piccolomini will appear in the 
operetta. 

The concert of Mr. Albert Schloss, at the Maryle- 
bone Literary and Scientific Institution, was perfectly 
snecessful, and attracted a considerable audience. 
The Swedish singers, in their national dresses, were 
much admired, and among the vocalists Herr 
Reichardt, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Weiss, Herr Pischek, 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, and the Misses Pyne, 
contributed by their labours to the success of the 
evening. The pianoforte playing of Herr Kuhe was 
also greatly admired, and the performance upon the 
flute of Herr Eben, a German, who made his début in 
this country, was extremely well received. 

On Tuesday the eighth and last matinée of the 
Musical Union was given, and in compliment to Mr. 
Ella was called The Director's Grand Matinée. The 
programme was singularly attractive, and a large 
audience was brought together within St. James's 
Hall. The selection was, of course, almost entirely 
instrumental; and when we mention that the stringed 
instruments were in such hands as Herr Joachim, 
Herr Goffrie, Mr. Blagrove, Mr. R. Blagrove, Signor 
Piatti, and Mr. Pratten, and that Herr Rubinstein 
presided over the piano, it need hardly be added that 
the execution was all that could be desired. ‘The 
concert opened with Mozart’s quintet in D, magniti- 
cently rendered by the whole force, followed by 
Hummel’s quintet in E flat, and the Romance in G, 
Op. 40, of Beethoven, of which Herr Joachim played 
the solo. Mme. Lemmens-Sberrington sang an air 
of Mozart, with variations, and then Herr Joachim 
electrified the audience with one of Paganini’s won- 
derful solos on the violin. Some who are old enough 
to remember the great maestro in the same composi- 
tion make comparisons somewhat to the disparage- 
ment of the modern, but that is always so. Herr 
Rubinstein’s execution upon the pian»forte made 
everybody regret that this was his last appearance in 
England for the season. 

The members of the Bradford Festival Choral 
Society have been making the best of their time in 
London; they have had a rehearsal at Exeter Hall, 
a performance at the Crystal Palace, they have taken 
part in the great festival of yesterday, and, above all, 
they have appeared before the Queen. In all they 
have made an excellent impression; proving, to those 
who were not previously aware of the fact, that no 
choruses can surpass those that come from the breezy 
hills of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Miss Kemble’s concert on Wednesday at Bridge- 
water House was brilliantly atten’ed. As usual 
with the concerts of this season, Herr Joachim was 
the lion of the day, and both by his delightful execu- 
tion, accompanied by Mr. Halle, in Beethoven’s 
favourite sonata in G, and in Tartini’s “Songe du 
Diable” drew down the most enthusiastic applause. 
The bénéficiaire herself sang a sung by Schubert, 
Mendelssohn's “ Frithlingslied,” and “ Orpheus with 
his lute,” and ‘* Where the Bee sucks,” from Shak- 
spere. Among the other attractions of the ma/inée we 
may mention Mr. Santley’s singing from the * Stabat 
Mater,” Madame Viardot in a duet with Mr. Saut- 
ley, and’ fivally Signor Mario's solo, ‘‘ Ange si pur” 
from ‘“‘ La Favorita.” The concert terminated with 
a charming performance of ‘“‘ Mira la bianca luna” 
by Miss Kemble and Mario. 

Madame Sala’s concert at Willis's Rooms was well 
attended. It was chiefly remarkable for the appear- 
ance of Madame Guerrabella, an American lady, who 
evidently made a good impression by the manner in 
which she rendered her part of the duett ‘“ Parigi 
O Cara,” the other part being given by Mr. Perren. 
Mr. Charles Braham sang ‘* The Death of Nelson ;” 

Miss Arabella Goddard delighted the audience with 
Wallace's fantasia “* Robin Adair;” and Mr. Albert 
Smith contributed to the general fund of amusement 
by a fragment of his Mont Blanc entertainment. 

The Vocal Association brought its first season to an 
auspicious termination on Wednesday night, under 
the able direction of Mr. Benedict, and the sixth con- 
cert was as successful as the first. The first part of 
the programme consisted entirely of Mendelssohn’s 





“ Lobgesang,” which was magnificently performed, 
the principal solo parts falling to Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. Montem Smith. The second part opened 
with a composition by Herr Joachim, intended as an 
overture to Shakspere’s “ Henry the Fourth,” which, 
it must be admitted, did not impress the audience 
with the opinion that he is as great in composition as 
in performance. Some beautiful glees and madrigals, 
performed by the Association, and Mozart's concerto 
in E flat, executed by Mr. Charles Halle, brought the 
conceit to a close. 

The great Musical Festival at the Crystal Palace 
took place yesterday. The programme was varied 
and most judiciously selected. As the performance was 
principally inteuded to demonstrate the capabilities 
of the immense choral company, there was compara- 
tively little scope for the soloists. Mr. Sims Reeves, 
however, sang the solo parts in ‘“‘ Philistines, hark!” 
from Costa's ** Eli,” with wonderful power. Perhaps 
the most successful pieces were the “ Preghiera” from 
Rossini’s “* Mosé in Egitto,” and Mende‘ssehn’s part- 
song “ Farewell to the Forest.” Though the 
wholesale practice of encoring is most objectionable, 
we must confess to baving heard the repetition of the 
latter piece with extreme pleasure. Altogether the 
performance promises most hopefully for the Handel 
Tercentenary. ‘The full power of the chorus was 
never too predominant, and the solo singers could be 
heard well even on the outskirts of the immense 
audience. 


CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday, July 5th.—Miss Marian Prescott’s Grand Evening 
Concert, St. Martin's Hall.—Mlle. Hortense Parent's Con- 
cert, at Cambridge House, 3.—Herr 5. Lehmeyer’s Annual 
Morning Concert, 20, Cleveland-square, 3. 

Tuesday, 6th,—Mr. Ellis Robert's Harp Entertainment, Crosby 
Hall, 8. 

Wednesday, 7th.—Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, St. 
Martin's Hall, 8—Madame Amalie Oxford's Soirée Musicale, 
65, Russell-square, 8}. 

Thursday, 8th.—Coloured Opera Troupe, Morning Concert, 
Hanover-square Rooms. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
Tne official programme announces the arrange- 
ments of the Hereford Musical Festival, and we may 
at length congratulate the conductor, Mr. Townshend 
Smith, on the completion of his arduous duty in 
counexion with the professional ‘ engagements.” 
This will be the 135th meeting of the three choirs of 
Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester. The principal 
performers engaged are Mesdames Clara Novello, 
Weiss, Hepworth, an! Viardot Garcia, Misses Las- 
celles and Louisa Vining; Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Montem Smith, Thomas, and Weiss. The pro- 
gramme contains the overture to Spohr’s * Last 
Judgment,” Handel’s ** Dettingen Te Deum,” a Jubi- 
late by G. Townshend Smith, a solo and cbherus by 
Spohr, Mendels-ohn’s Forty-second Psalm, and an 
anthem by the Rev Sir Ff. A. G. Ouseley, Bart., 
for the morning performance on Tuesday the 24th of 
August; Mendelssolin’s oratorio “ Elijah,” on Wednes- 
day; selections from “ Athaliah,” “Srabat Mater,” 
and “ Creation,” on Thursday; and Handel's oratorio 
“The Messiah,” on Friday. Grand miscellaneous 
concerts will be given at the Shire Hal on the Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday evenings. 

The Adelphi Theatre will not prove an excep- 


tion to that fatal law which makes every great 
building undergo a baptism of blood. On Satur- 


day morning, James Brown, who was engaged 
with some other men in pulling down the Adel- 
phi Theatre, when a piece of timber gave way, 
and he fell on bis head a depth of sixty feet. He 
was picked up in a state of insensibility and con- 
veyed to Charing-cross Hospital, where not the 
slightest hopes are entertained of his recovery. 

A new theatre, capable of containing an audience 
of 1000, has been erected in Douglas, Isle of Man. 

On Friday evening Mr. J. Hallett Sheppard, the 
well-known organist, concluded a series of three 
performances on a new organ at Willis’s Manufactory, 
built for Christ Church, Demerara. ‘The selections 
chosen by the talented composer comprised com- 
positions by Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, and 
other eminent composers. Unqualitied admiration of 
the taste and ability exhibited by Mr. Shepard was 
expre-sed by numerous members of the musical world 
aud friends who attended the performances. Attention 
was drawn to the stops of the organ, ani the effective 
manner in which the several parts performed their 
operations. 

A Paris correspondent gives an account of the 
success of a drama at the Am)bigu theatre in Paris. 
‘It is founded upon some articles which appeared, a 
little while ago, in the Presse, under the title of 
‘From Delhi to Cawnpore; a Journal of an English 
Lady.’ The authoress had herself passed through 
the scenes she described, and been subjected to many 
perils. She did not escape, either, without suffering 
indignities which fell to the lot of so many of our un- 
fortunate countrywomen who had the misfortune to 
come into the bands of the insurzeuts. Out of tbe 
journal two Boulevard dramatists have constructed 4 
very interesting piece, which, as | have said, is Alli g 
the benches of the Ambigu-Comique in this hot 
seaxon. Everything aids the success of the work. 
The scenery is new and costly, the dresses rich and 
original, the acting effective. 1 notice, however, 





among the names of the English dramatis persone, 
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the same ludicrous incapacity to give us a rational | 
nomenclature which seems inherent in all French 
writers of every class. Thus we have among the | 
characters a Sir Hornsteet, and acompanion Williams 
to him of Avon. Hornsteet! Where could our 
Freneb friends have discovered such a name as that?” 
The correspondent adds that * when the dog-days | 
are over,” we in Englavd may possibly be favoured 
with a translation of it. We think not. In E: gland 
we regard the misfortunes of our countrywome™ in | 
India with too heavy hearts to allow of having them 
served up to us as “telling dramas.” An American 
who lately attempted an entertainment at the Han- 
over Square Rooms, the chief attraction of which was | 
an account of the massacres and “the rei] weapon” | 
with which a lady at Cawnpore had attempted to | 
defend herself, was very pr perly hissed, and never | 
appeared before an English audience more. 

At the Palais Royal a gay little piece, ‘Un Diner | 

t des Egaris,” has been produced, in which one M. 
Jabulot, weary of dining alone, advertises for a 
dineuse to share his table, and is surprised by his old 
Meyeera of a wife. Hence a terrible scene; but the 
idea of the thing is much better than the execu- 
tion. 

The new piece, by Alexandre Dumas, now playing 
at the Gvmnase, is remarkab le for containing the first 
representation of an Englishman without caricature 
ever played upon the French stage, and the character 
is so admirably played that the performance saves the | 
piece. This Englishmanis neither ridiculous, nor fool- | 
ish, nor irritative; he is simply an Englishman who 
speaks French with a foreign accent, and contrasts 
his British sang froid and self possession with the 
restless and clamorous demeanour of those around 
him. Alexandre Dumas deserves our thanks for this 
boldness, as it is so great an innovation on the cut- 
and-dried character which has been received for these 
sixty years past, that when the piece was played at 
Gudin’s great soiree, for the benefit of the establish- 
ment of Notre Dame des Arts, bets were laid toa 
considerable amount concerning its suecess when 
put upon the stage, and heavy odds were taken 
against it. 

The most dangerous form of alcoholic indulgence 
is now found in Paris, and specially among the army 
in Aluiers, to be “ absinthe ;” its action on the nervous | 
system is disastrous. Grassot, the Paul Bedford of | 
the Palais Royal, had lately to relinquish his profes- 
sion, and so eclipse the gaiety of nations, by not 
knowing the seductive but potent influence of this 
preparation. A short absence in Italy has, however, 
restored him to his admirers. The director of that 
pleasant theatre, congratulating him on his return, 
added, ‘* Surtout ne vous absentez (absinthez) plus !” 
It killed poor Paul de Musset 
Nerval. 

A curious circumstance has happened to the pur- | 
chaser of one of Rachel’s mementoes. This amateur 
of art and literature had attended the sale, and beheld 
the best lots pass without bidding for one. At length 
the most precions lot of all to those seeking a souvenir 
ofthe great artist was put up. It was the chai-e 
longue on which the poor lady had spent so many of 
the later hours of her life, and which was well known 
to every frequenter of her circle. Our amateur was 
determined from the very first to secure this precious ! 
relic, and set about bidding in right good earnest. 
After a hard strugge it was knocked down at a 
ruinous price, and was carried home to the purchaser's 
house in triumph. After a dav ortwo’s contemplation 
of the newly-acquired piece of furniture, which proved 
no ornament to his household, he began to regret the | 
tremendous price he had paid for it, and to speculate | 
whether he had not better have laid out the money 

in something more useful, until he came to the con- | 
viction that be must have been under the influence of | 
a momentary aberration while making so mad a pur- | 
chase; and as he is a doctor by profession, he came | 
to the resolution of making the best of a bad bargain, 
and sent for an upholsterer to repair the chaise longue, 
and put it into a fit state for service in his consulting | 
room. The cover was full of holes, the horsehair | 
with which it was stuffed protruded on all sides, and | 
| 


and Gerard de | 


it was consequently obliged to be completely undone. 


While this process was going forward a loud ery 


burst from the owner of the chaise longue; a bundle | 
of papers rolled out from beneath the head 

cushion; an’, remembering the miserly habits | 
of the deceased actress, he made up _ his | 


mind immediately that it was a roll of bank-notes 
he beheld spread out upon the floor. His disappoint- 
Ment was great on finding that the papers were but 
a collection of love letters received at different periods 
of her life, and written by various individuals of diffe- 
Tent degrees, The purchaser of the of the chaise longue 
fancies himself to have been the sport of some mock- 
ing fi fiend, for no sooner was the suffering occasioned 
by his disappointment thoroughly and keenly ex- | 
perience than he discovered some of the lettars to be | 
vorth more than double the value of the bank-notes | 
he might have found there, and that, moreover, they | 
Woukl be reali-able on the instant. It is believed | 
that Many have already been changed into gold, and | 
that our fortenate hero pronounces himself at last | 
thoroughly sati-fied with his bargain. This is pro- 


bably another of the canards which have been flying | * 
about respecting Rachel and the disposal of her 
effects ; but we giveit as we find it. 


{| purpose; and with such agreeable actresses as 


| theatrical, 


| mad rakes seize on two ladies, 


THE THEATRES. 


Tue only actual theatrical novelty is a farce at the 
Princess's, 
it is, is an adaptation of a Parisian comedietta, ** Etre 
ain'é on mourir.” As a mere preeursor to the grand 
entertainment of The Merchant of Venice it serves its 
Mi-s 
Murray and Mi+s Heath, and such experienced actors 
as Messr:. Meadows, Mr. David Fisher, and Mr. G. 
Everett, it would have been succeasful, did it even not 
contain some extravagant situations. Love and 
suicide, which have so often in the Parisian drama 
been treate] after the most ghastly fashion, are here 
rendered comically. Mr. Everett pretends to destroy 
himeelf for the lady Miss Heath repre-ents, and Mr. 
David Fisher commits the same folly to Miss Murray. 
The absurdities of such a situation were sure to be 
made the most of by Mr. Fisher, and it may easily be 
imagined there would be considerable comicality in 
his mock-heroic pretences. The situation is heightened 





by the self possession and good sense of the ladies; | 


who is in turn 


and Mrs. Mangle (Miss Heath), 
plavs the one off 


attacked by both the desperadoes, 


against the other with such sang froid as to shame | 
. | popular preacher on 


them into common sense and propriety. So performed, 
the trifle was perfectly successful. and put the audi- 
ence in the best of all possible humours to receive the 
wonderful representation of Shakspere’s noble drama, 
which is for the first time thoroughly Venetianised. 
and illustrated to the uttermost. It is now in full 
perfection of performance, as the complicated stage 
business has hecome easy to all engaged, and the gloss 
and brilliancy of the adornments are no whit tarnished 
or dimmed. We advise those who have not vet 
visited it to do so, for it is scarcely probable after this 
season we shall look upon its like again. 

On Monday a strange prim little piece entitled The 
Windmili was revived at the Olympic, to give Mr. 
Lewis Ball the opportunity of taking Mr. Keeley’s 
former part of Sampson, and Mrs. Emden that of 
Marian, Mrs. Keeley’s part. The one is a dullish 
lout who is brought to confess his love by a series of 
tracasseries of the other, and both parts were particu- 
larly suited to the Keeleys. In the present instance 
they do not fit so well, bunt Mrs. Emden came nearer 


to her predecessor than did Mr. Ball to his. There 
are, however, one or two good situations, and the 
audience, if not uproarisusly applausive, were 


smilingly acquiescent. There is even a talk of this 
house closing at the end of the season for a few weeks, 
and if so, there will be more theatres shut than there 
have been for some years in London. 

An event has come off which, though not strictly 
is so closely connected with the drama, 
that it deserves a line of notice. Vauxhall Gardens, 
despite the dreadful sickness of old Father Themes, 
opened on Monday; but how are the mighty fallen! 
Where Beard and Vernon warbled the most genteel 
airs, Mr. Sam Cowell now reigns supreme. It is true 
the price of admiasion is a shilling, but so it is to the 
Crvstal Palace. The only characteristic that remains 
intact is the waferv thinness of the slices of ham ; and 
the carver who, when asked how many sandwiches 
he could cut off a ham rep!i-d that he did not know, 


but he would undertake to cover the entire 
gardens with three hams, has still a worthy 
| successor. The trees maintain their majestic 


beauty, and ‘the Royal Property” retains when 
lig:ted up sufficient to awaken reminiscences of 
its long-lingering glory. Asit is by far the oldest, 
it ‘s also the most classical of our public gardens. 
It was eichty years old before its young sister, 
* Ranelagh,” was born, and 
beautiful but profligate relative upwards of half a 
century. It has seen the rise and ruin of its black- 
guard young rival, the Dog and Duck Gardens; and 
Morylebone’s stately mansion has been built and 
pulled down. and old streets cover its site whilst this 


| ancient p'easaunce still makes efforts to be gay and 
| giddy. 


Evelyn and Pepys record its birth. 
probably been pressed by the red heel of the Merry 
Monarch; it certain!y has known Rochester and his 
Comns rout. Pepys celebrates the nightingales and 
the Jew’s harps, and the mad talk of Mr. Henry 
Killigrew—‘ but, Lord! it did make my _ heart 
ache.” Still he went again, and alone, and saw more 
He is troubled at the 
wickedness of the age, forgetting Mrs. Kepp for the 
nonce, and the flame-coloured petticoats that flut- 
tered him. Anon, a more noble and a more respect- 
able frequenter appears in the grand walk—not the 


. . . . . { 
entitled Dying for Love; which, slight as | 


| height of the revelry he blew his silly brains out. 


Master Booth strutting away, in Mr. Dodd’s admi- 
rable de'ineation in Harrison’s edition of this veri- 
table history. And, to follow up the shadowy visitors 
here, the high-minded Cecilia (Miss Burney’s heroine), 
went with her dissolute guardian, and here at the 
The 
gay Ladv Petersham—the sarcastic Walpole—the 
drunken Lord Granby — the ladies with therr carmine 
cheeks, and the g-ntlemen with their flu-hed faces, 

looking “ gloriously jolly and hand-ome”—bring us 
back to realities. “They minced seven chickens into 
a brazier and fared sumptuously, and were attended 


to their barge with a band of French horns. But, 
| notwith-tanding their art, bravery, and jollity, they 


| But still it was a jovial res 


all pass away; and so do two other generations 
which bring us to the first quarter of the present 
century. when quality b bon to be shy of going. 
, and we ourselves once 
went with a party that fillet sixteen hackney coaches, 
and were admitted by virtue of a silver ticket (not 
money), to the enormous astonishment of the check- 


taker. We also well remember the balloon mania, 
|}and Madame Saqui, flower shows, and _ bal 
| masqués—until we come to Mr. Sam Cowell, 





| 
| 


“the muse of comedy,” and to a prospect of a 
Sundays, as the gardens are 
to be legally opened on that day. What further 
vagaries theold lady may show when she arrives at 
her two-hundredth birthday we know not; but it is 
hoped she will survive the three years that will make 
her a double centenarian. We are obliged to Mr. 
Cowell or any one else who helps her to continue such 
a lasting piece of gaiety and pleasure. and trust that 
Old Father Thames will recover, and that the bone- 
boilers and other destroyers and enemies of the Royal 
Property will be removed, and that a handsome 
embankment and a purification of the river and the 
neighbourhood may give another hundred years to 
Fox-hall Gardens. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue Town Council of Edinburgh met on Monday to 
elect a professor of chemistry, in succession to the 
late Dr. William Gregory. ‘The candidates were Dr. 
Anderson, Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Glasgow; Dr. Blyth, King’s College, Cork; Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, C.B.; and Dr. Maxwell Simpson, 
Paris. Dr. Anderson and Dr Playfair only were 
proposed. When the council divided, there voted for 
Dr. Lyon Playfair 25; for Dr. Ander-on, 9; majority 
for Dr. Playfair 16. The result of the election was 
very generally anticipated. 

The report of the Oxford University Commission 
just issued chiefly refers to the question of fellow- 
ships. The Commissioners have regarded it as an 
essential part of their dutv to insure that fellowships 
shall be determined, generally, by the personal merits 
and fitness of the successful candidate, and not by 
accidents of birth or locality. They have therefore 
provided for the total abolition of such preferences, 
except in the case of two collezes. to which they were 
prepared to ald St. John’s, the peculisr circumstances 
of these colleges appearing to warrant a difference of 
constitution. The two in which preferences continue 
to exist are New College and Jesus College. It 
would appear that the autherities of St. John’s Col- 
lege made a proposa!, which the Commissioners 
retused, as calculated to secure to the college the odious 
character of a “close” institution. They accordingly 
adhered to their previous decision, which will be car- 


ried out. 


it has survived that | 


The Archbishop of Canterbury gave his annual din- 
ner at Lambeth Palace to the Stewards of the festival 


| of the Sons of the Clergy on Wednesday. 


It has | 


dark walk, for the trees were striplings—Sir Roger | 


de Coverley, with decorous Addison and gay Dick 
Steele, ever lively, though tremulous now and then 
as to bailiffs. They are molested, not by the myr- 
midons of the law, but a brisk mask, who challenges 
them to a bottle of mead. Anon, in a few vears, 
there is great rustling of silks and glistening of steel- | 
hilted swords, and rovalty in the per-on of the then 

Prince of Wa!'ex (1732), accompanied by a troupe of | 
masks, dominos, and disguises, who come stately by. 

The gardens now increase in sylvan beauty, and art | 
| adds to their lustre. Hogarth paints and Roubilliac 
sculptur s for them. Heroes and heroines, as dear to 
us as any reilities, now haunt these classic bowers. 
The fair Amelia and her husband Booth, with the | 
Doctor and the children, arrive in two coaches ; and 

you may see them all seated in the box, with young 





; under the 


The annual meeting for the election of Fellows into 
the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons took 
place on Wednesday, to elect a Fellow in the vacancy 
occasioned by the decease of Mr. Benjamin Travers. 
Mr. Alexander Shaw. surgeon to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, was elected. Mr. Shaw, the new councillor, is 
favourably known to the profession as the author, in 
conjunction with his brother-in-law, the late Sir 
Charles Bell, of some works on the nervous system 
and other professional subjects. 

The council of “ Ossianie Society met in Dublin 
on Menday, Wm. Smith O'Brien, E-q., in the chair, 
when six new members were elected. 

According to the second annuxl report of the 
Birkenhead Free Public Library, it appears that out 
of 30,000 volumes which bad been circulated only 
one was missing. During the year 41,300 works 
have been lent, novels and romanc:s being in the 
greatest demand, the number during the year being 
22,027. The institution is in a flourixhing condition. 

On Sunday evening a tea-drinking was held in 
the Town Hail, Salford, to inaugarate the Salford 
Working Men's College. From the statements of the 
chairman (Mr. Alderman Langworthy) and the other 
speakers, the institution appears to be in a very 
flourishing and efficient condition. 

On Tuesday afternoon the distribution of prizes to 
the students in arts and laws at University Col- 
ht ge took place at the lecture theature of thecellege, 
residencv of the Right Hon. Sir George 

Cornewall Lewis, M.P., supported by Lord Brougham, 
M. Louis Kossuth, Mr. George Grote, &c. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the students of 
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the departments of general literature, applied sciences, 
and military science, at King’s College, London, took 
place on Monday afternoon in the Great Hall of the 
Institution, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair. In the course of his address, Dr. Jelf, 
the Principal, said he mentioned with pride that 
among the first Chinese scholars sent out by the 
Government were King’s College men, and at the 


aiepes time the interpreter for Commissioner Yeh } 


ad been one of his students. 

The Theological department of King’s College, 
London, has just sustained a severe loss by the seces- 
sion of Dr. Trench, the Dean of Westminster, who 
tendered his resignation of the chair of Divinity 
occupied by him at the close of the late Easter Term. 
Dean Trencb was Professor of the New (Greek) 
Testament, and his lectures—remarkable for profound 
thought, elaborate research, and elegant scholarship — 
were thoroughly appreciated by Ifis pupils. His suc- 
cessor is not yet spoken of. 

The examination for the Tomline Prize terminated 
at Eton College on Wednesday, having commericed on 
Friday the 25th inst. Examiner, Mr. W. H. Besant, 
Fellow of St. John’s Bg Jambridge. Prizeman, 
Moziey, mi., K.S. The elder brother. of this young 
gentleman gained the same honour in 1856. 

The only candidates for the Anglo Saxon professor- 
ship in the U niversity of Oxford—the Rev. Joseph 
Bosworth, D.D., of Christ Church, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
and the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, B.D., Fellow of Lin- 

coln College—wete both Cantibridge men, and have 
both been incorporated 4s members of the Oxford 
University. 

The Assistant Preachership to the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s-inn has beeen conferred upon 
the Rev. John James Stewart Perowne, B.D., Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Lecturer on 
Divinity to King’s College, London. 

Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., recordér of Brighton and 
defender of Dr, Bernard, a offered three’ prizes of 
5/. 5s., 31. 38, and 2/, 2s., respectively, for an essay on 
the following subject :—* “Ts a constitutional form of 
government adapted to the character and genius of 
the French nation?” The competition is to be open 
to all members of the Athenwum whose subscriptions 
commence on or before the 1st of July 1858. 

The large sum raised by subscription for a testi- 


monial to “Mr. Jolin Masterman, the retiring member | 


for the City of London, has been disposed of in a very 
sensible mantier: a sthall part of the 1500/. has been 
expended upon a candelabrum, which has been pre- 
sented to Mr. Mastetman, and with the remainder a 
scholarship in the City of London School has heen 
founded, to be called “ The Mastertnan Scholarship.” 


The first newspaper in North America was printed 
in Boston in 1690. Only one copy of that paper is 
known to be in existence. It was deposited in the 


State Paper Office in London, and is about the size | 


of an ordinary sheet of letter-paper. 
by the Government. The Boston News Letter was the 
first regular paper. It was issued in 1704, and was 
printed by John Allan, in Padding-lane. The con- 
tents of some of the e irly numbers are very peculiar. 
It has a speech of Queen Anne to Parliament, deli- 
vered 120 days previously, and this was the latest 
news from England 


It was stopped 


in barbarous regions have long oc cupied the public, 
has just found a pillow in the hospital of Hamburg, 
where Dr. Tungel is treating her 
caught at Madagascar. 
The Paris correspondent of Ze Times having made 
some statements re-pecting the Paris Observatory, 


M. d’Abbadie, one of the members of that institution, | 


addresses the following letter to the editor :—“ Sir, 
—A friend has just now put into my hand your 
paper of the 19th inst., which contains, under the 
head of “ Foreign Intelligence,” a paragraph mention- 
ing my name in connexion with the Paris Obser- 
vatory. It is not strietly true that all 


Goujon, Arago’s favourite 
guished astronomer M. Villareeau, first chosen by 
Arago, is still M, Leverrier’s principal colleague. 
On the other hand, it is true that many years ago, 
when engaged on a seientitic mission, 1 crossed 
the Atlantic with the present Emperor of the 
French, and that Napoleon [II 


stance been unfaithful to those he knew when 


preparing himself through tolls of many sorts for his | 


present career of might. But His Majesty is busy 
with the destinies of France, and I may add of 
Europe, while I, your humble servant, bave ever 
been too engaged ia scientific pursuits to show my- 

self at the French Court. Indeed, I see no reason for 
my stepping into M, Leverrier’s place, except your 
assertion and the quaint say ing that ‘ coming events 
cast their shadow before;” yet, although I have never 
looked on The Times as a shadow, I confess I cannot, 
in the present instance, take it for a prophétie one. 
L renain very truly yours, ANTorxE D'ABBaDiR, 
Covresp ndant de l'Iustitut,—Paris, June 26.” 

Dispatees from Madrid state that the periodical 
Press is very. violent. in its condemnation of the 
calumnies of the English against Spaim in refeterice 
to the treaties on the subject of the slave trade. 


} the fame of Dickens in Russia, 








| Fairbanks’ History of the City of St. Augustine, 


Madame Ida Pfeiffer, whose s > 
1: *iffer, whose singular peregrinations | Fergie's Piementars 


for chronic ague | 
| Gatty’s (Mra, A.) Px 


the assistants | 
of the late Arago separated from M. Leverrier ; for the | 
latter employed up to the time of his death M. | 
assistant, and the distin- | 


has in no in- | 


} Smith’s Practical Arithmetic 
} Smith's History of Wesleyan Methodism, Vol. IT., 





A leading St. Petersburgh journal, Vedomosti, con- 
tains the following complimentary reference to Mr. 
Charles Dickens:—“ To make our readers acquainted 
with the talent of Dickens, to point out the character- 
istic individuality of his excellent productions, to 
enlarge on the interest and the importance of his 
works,—all this would be unnecessary, would be 
quite superfluous. Who among us does not know the 
genius, who has not read the novels, of Dickens ? 
There was atime when the Russian translators of 
foreign novels did almost nothing else than translate 
the charming productions of Boz. The journals and 
newspapers rivalled each other in being the first to 
communicate his last work. Every word he wrote was 
offered to the Russian reading community in five 
or six different periodicals, and as soon as the 
concluding part of each of his novels had appeared 
in Enzland a variety of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
editions bore the fame of Dickens over all the éast of 
Europe. In this way the Russian reading public has 
devoured everv scrap of Dickens. With the sole 
exception of Walter Scott, none among the English 
novelists has enjoyed such an enormons and pro- 
longed sucé¢ess with us as Dickens. If it seemed 
for a moment that Thackeray would obscure 
jt was only for a 
moment.” 





A wealthv Venetian, just dead, has left the large | 


sum of 600,000f. (24,0007.) in trust to Count Cavour, 
to be by him applied to public instruction in Pied- 
mont, 





OBITUARY. 


Fricker, Mr., at his residence, in West-street-road, Boston, 
on Tuesday last. The deceased was the leading man of 
the Conservative party in Boston. and being the pro- 
prietor and editor of the Lincolnshire Herald, its columns 
were constantly devoted to their cause. 


SmytH. Mr. Joseph, the oldest member of the printing and 
publishing trade of Relfast, died on Sunday morning, 
at the age of eighty-four yeags. Mr. 
county Derry, and came to Belfast in the year of the Irish 
rebellion of 1798. He was an active practiser of the typn- 
gravhie art for upwards of half a century, and was the 
original printer and publisher of the * Belfast Almanacs,” 
which obtained a world-wide circulation. 

Coie. Rev. Henry, D.D., on the 28th June, at 22, Oxford- 
road, Islington, aged 66. Mr. Cole 
Sunday Evening Lecturer of St. Mary Somerset, Upper 
Thames-street, and as Translator of Select Works of Martin 
Luther and Calvin. 
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| PHILLIPS 
\TINHE Guinea 


| from two to three guineas. 


| waistcoats is replete 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRoNouNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAU NDRESS to b 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &e. &e. 


T TIT 

NHE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING Sl ITS 

are made to order from Scotch, Heather, and Cheviot 

Tweeds, a!l wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, 
Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. 

The Two-guinea Frock and Dress C oats, 

Trousers, and bo Half-guinea Waistcoats 

N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 


QYDEN HAM SU iz, complete for 43s. 6d., 
* comprising Trousers, 178. 6d.; Lounging Coat, 17s. 6d, 
Waistcoat, 8s, 6d. The Coat of elegant black or fancy Meltor 
cloth; the Trousers and Waistcoat to match, of the best light 

West of England woollen and wool and silk cloths. 


teay YDENHAM SCHOLAR’S SUIT, com- 
plete for 59s., Coat, Waistcoat and Trousers all to match, 
of the best West of England fancy cloths, or in different pat 
terns if preferred. Selection from upwards of 1000 patterns 


YDENHAM SUMMER OVERCOAT, 


of elegant Melton cloth, 21s., gracefully adjusted to the 
figure and finished in a superior manner. 


6 TDENHAM ALPACA OVERCOATS, 


12s. 6d., light, pleasant and services able for summer wear 
and made with ade care hitherto unprecedented in the 
trade —SAMUEL BrotHErRs, 29, Ludg 


(THE CH AN YCERY SUI r complete for 
50s., or the Trousers 1@és. This novel, lasting, and 
elegant Snit is pronounced unequalled for promenade or 
lounge; produced in Scotch and other woollen textures of th 
most approved patterns. To be had only of the inventors 
and Samson, Merchant Tailors and Professed 
Trouser Makers, 49, High Holborn, opposite Chancery-lane. 
Waterproof Sleeve Cap 
Black cloth dress and frock coats 
Black dress trousers, one guinea. 
The department for trousers and 
with every novelty of the season at 





the Guinea Dress 





ate-hill. 





in every colour. 


A good fit guaranteed, 


| moderate prices.—Observe the address, 40, High Holborn 


} Manufacturer. 
Smyth was born in | 


| NEURALGIA in all its forms, 
| Sluggish Circulation. 


was known as the | 
; eases, 


G ODFRE Y's 


opposite Chancery-lane. Established 1829. 


Vy 7JATER BEDS, MATTRESSES, ani 

CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 

be had on the shortest notice from the sole 
Hooper, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 


ALVANIC BEL [, without Acids, for 

the Cure of DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA 
Inactivity of the Liver, or 
From the constant demand the price is 
reduced ; forwarded.post-free, 7s, 6¢., 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s. 

Mr. W. P. Piaeortrt is to be consulted daily from 10 a.m, to4 
p.m., at 16, Argyll-street, Regent-street.—The Galvanic Baths, 
for extracting mineral poisons and the cure of cutaneous dis- 

Post orders payable as above, or at the Galvanic Belt 
3. New ¢ Oxford-stre t. 





Faculty, may 





Depot 


CLEAR Cc .0MP L E XION! ! $2 
r 7 

EXTRACT of ELDER 

FLOWERS is strongly recommended for softening, im- 
proving, beautifying, and preserving the skin, and giving it 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remsve tan. sunburn, 1edness, &¢c., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption 
and by continuing its use only a short time the skin will 


| become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 


Pepys's Diary, edited by Lord Braybrook, | 


| NEA URNS, of L ON 


| all warranted, 


| of the sales: 
} shoulders, 


| if with silver fe 
| per dozen; 
| table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; 
| black woo 
| table steels, from 1s. each. The la 


WILLIAM 5. 


|} Kitchen 
| Tea Trays, 


| &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Sixteen large Show 
R 





‘ 


| change the 
| adornment, 
| is earnestly recommended ¢ 


perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s, 9d 
by all medicine vendors and perfumers. 


DEDSTEADS, BATHS 
D BURTON 


WILLIAM §&. 


and LAMPS.— 

has SIX LARGE SHOW 

ROOMS devoted exclusively the SEPARATE DISPLAY 

of Lamps, Baths, and Mets ue I sedsteads. The stock of eac! 

is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 

) the public and 1 narked at prices proportionate with thos 

tl at have tended to make his establishment the most distin 
din tl iis country. 

P dsteads, from .. 12s. 6d. to £20 

Shower Baths, from « 8%. Od. to 6 

Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. 0d. to 7 

(All other kinds at ‘the same r ate.) 

Pure Colza Oil....... severe 48. 8d. per gallon. 


DON MAKE ONLY. 


rest assortme nt of London-made TEA URNS 
all the recent novelties, many of which 
“SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 


, hh ai 
(QUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The mos 
aried assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the ws ‘id 
is ON SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the ie orees 
33-inch ivory-handled table knives, with hi 

—s to match, 10s 

4s. 3d. per pair; 


Os. each. 
Os, each 
7s. each. 


—The lar 
in the world (includir 
are registered) is on 
from 30s. to 61. 


6d, per dozen; 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 
sizes, from 20s, to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine ivory 
rules, 40s, to 50s.; white bone table knives, 
desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. $d. per pair; black h 
erts, 6s.; carvers. 
ind forks, 6s. per doze! 
est stock in existence 


1andled table knives 


¢ 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 0! 
the new piated fish carvers 
BURTON’S GENERAL 
ISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE m 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards oi 4” 
illustrations of his illimited stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Mantelpieces 
Ranges iy . Tea Urns and Kettles, 
Cloc xe, 7 able Baths and Toilet Ware, 


Iron and Brass Bedding, Bed Hanging’, 


FURN 


Turnery, 
ns, at 

9, Oxford-street (W.); 1, 14, 2, 

4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, Lt ondon. 


and 8, Newman-street; and 
Established 1820. 
al a) Pos 

N ATURE versus “ART. .—People have {0 

centuries been afflicted with bald heads, and the ov 
remedy hitherto known has been 
yet there ean scarcely be one who would not willing! : 
most cuyning specimen of art for nature's on 
To such D' ALTENBURG'S ORIENTAL OIL 
as a PERFECT RESTORATIVE, 
evel in cases of the most inveterate baldness; it {s also a Cel 
tain promoter of the rapid and strong growth of whighkers 
moustaches; for the improvement of ,the hair under any ¢ 
cumstances, and for keeping it in good cordition, the Orien tal 
Oil_ stands unrivailed,—Sold by all — and perfumers, 
and by D' fare yj and Co., 38a, Lamb's Conduit-street 
London, at 2s. 9d. per bottle: by post 12 stamps extra. 
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RENCH SPIRAL ELASTIC STOCK- 
INGS, Knee-caps, Stocks, Belts, &c., as manufactured 
by SPARKS and SON, are allowed by the leading members 
of the surgical profession to be the only articles ever invented 
tor giving equal and perfect support in all cases to which they 
on applied, and are especially recommended to all persons 
suffering from varicose or enlarged veins, for rheumatic and 
dro sical affections ; and also for relieving weakness of the 
limbs, &¢. ~-Printed directions for méasureménts, with full 
articulats and prices, sent post free. Makers of Improved 
Trinals for day and night use.—Address Sparks and Son, 
Truss and Patent Surgical Bandage Makers, 28, 
street, Re gent-street, London. 


O the NERVOUS and DEBILITATED. 
—CHARLES WATSON, M.D. (Fellow and Honorary 
Vice-president of the Imperial African Institute of France, 
Resident Physician to the Bedford Dispensary, Corres. Mem- 
ber of the Medical Societies of Rouen and Peru, &c.), 27, 
Alfred-place, Bedford-square, London, continues to issue, on 
receipt of six stamps, ** The Guide to Self-c ure, 
“The first man of the day in these complaints.” —Medical 
Review, July 1856. 
For Qualifica ations, vide diplomas and the Medical Directory. 


N ACT OF DEEP 
E 5000 Copies of a Medical Book to be 
Clergyman of the Charch of England, having been cured of 
nervous debility, loss of memory, indigestion, and other fear- 
ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of imparting to his suffer- 
ing fellow men the means whereby his restoration was so 
narvellously effected. He will therefore send a book con- 
taining all the necessary information, on receipt of two penny 
stamps to prepay postage, addressed to the Rey. H. R. Tra- 
A., 1, North Cumberland-place, Bayswater, Mid- 


vers, -M./ 
LONDON 


ven away! 











dlesex. , 
MHE SEASON.—The exube- 

rance of the feelings amidst scenes of gaiety induces the 
fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of 
many friends, and therefore to devote increased attention to 
the duties of the Toilet. It is on these occasions that 

ROWLAND’S PERSONAL REQUISI — shine pre- 
eminent in their operation upon the hair, the skin, and the 
teeth. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is a delightfully fragrant 
and transparent preparation for the hair, and as an invigo- 
rator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, for the skin and complexion, is 
nnequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant 
bloom it imparts to the cheek; the softness and delicacy 
which it induces of the hands and arnis; its capability of 
soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous defects, discolo- 
rations, and all unsightly appearances, render it indispensable 
to every toilet. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserv- 
ing and beautifying the teeth, imparting to them a pearl-like 
whiteness, strengthening the gums, and for rendering the 
breath sweet and pure. 

Sold by A. Row anp and Sons, 20, Hatton-¢ 
and by Chemists and Perfumers.—Beware of 














arden, London, 
spurious imi- 








tation : . . : J 
NV EA ASAM'S MEDICATED CREAM.— 
a” Established 1845.—Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, 
Gout, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Pains in the Limbs, Ring 
3urns, Scalds, Corns, Wounds, and all extern: al ri 





the skin, will find certain and immediate relief fre 
valuable curative, the properties of which aret ruls surprising; 
and, not being of a greasy compound, is as pleasant in its use 


as Ean de Cologne. 

fEASAM'S HEALTH RESTORATIVE 

4 and REGULATING PILLS for the cure of Bilious 
Complaints, Colic, Headache, Female Ailments, Liver Diseases, 
and all inward disord brought on by the derangement of 
the stomach and digestive organs, and restoring the 

health and constitution to a tone and vigour unsur 






general 
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1, 
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fhey are warranted free from mercury or any other { A 
but are purely vegetable in their ¢ m; and, being 
prepared under the sanetion of the me edi il authority 
of the land, are most strongly recommended, 

Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor L. WiLp, successor to 


Str . London, W.C 





Mrasamand Co., 19, Catherine-street, ; 
by whom they are sold wholesale and retail in and 
boxes, at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and lls.; al 
medicine vendors throughout the a: ingdori } 
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pots 











FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 


and OTHERS —ROBINSON’S PATE NT 






BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 





elass of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, m ous, and light food tor 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or 
Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
an excellent food for Infants and Children 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLF, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London 

Sold by ali respectable Gr 
n and Country, in Pac 

Canisters. , and 10, 
GPE tCTAC LES. —SIGHT and HEARING 
DEAFNESS.—New Discovery.—39, Albermarle-stree t, 
Piecadilly.—Observe, opposite the Y« tel,_The Organic 
Vibrator, an extraordinary pow: ewly-invented 
instrament for deafness, entirely diffe rent ag 1 ull others, to 
eerpass anything of the kind that has been, or probabl 
can be produced; it rests within the ears withe ut projecting, 
and, being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible. 
it enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation; to hear 
dlistinetly at church and at public assemblies; the unpleasant 
sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, and 
it affords all the assistance that possibly ould be desired. THE 
EYgs.—Optical Improvements,to enable persons at an advanced 
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m using this 


o retail by all | 


of HEALTH.— 


per box.—This excellent family 
the blood, 


+; 
{7RAMPTON’S PILL 
Price ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 

pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy for parifving 
so very essential for the foundation of good health 
recting all disorders of the stomach and bowels, Two orthree 
doses will convinee the afflicted of its salutary effects. The 
stomach will speedily regain its s gth; a healthy action of 





the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place; and re- 
newed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 
according to the directions accompanying each box. ‘or 
FEMA! these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 





obstructions, the distressing headaches so very prevalent with 
the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affec- 
tions, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give 
a healthy juvenile bloom to the complexion. iby Prout 
and HARSANT, 220, Strand, London, and all Ve cert Medici ine. 


TERVOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 
a HEAD COMPL AIN 'S, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 

, their Causes and Cure AN ESSAY; theresult ofalong 
oy extended practice in the treatment of nervous maladies, 
head affections, indigestion, relaxation, 
tended as a souree of easy reference for the non-prof 
reader. By A PHYSICIAN, Few diseases are more prevalent, 
less understood. and consequently more erroneously treated, 
than the above, to which thousands of invali 
longed sufferings have been an enigma to their friends, 
their position; while in most cases the immediate 
of those complaints remains unknown to them, and any trea 
ment, in the absence of this knowledge, becomes qusetain, 
often fruitless. Where ordinary resources prove abortive, the 
use of the microscupe is not unfrequently attended with the 
happiest results, the long-concealed cause of much misery 
being thereby brow: ght to light, and a correct and generally 
successful mode of treatment at once indicated. The object of 
this work is to clear up some matters of vital importance 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to point out to the ner- 
vous and hypochondria¢ 
arrive at a state of health to which, 
long been a strang The above will be 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. RupGr 
Holborn-bars Lon lon. 
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in all probability, 
sent post free on 
10, Brooke-street, 


FLUID 


TION of 


MURRAY'S 


CARBONATED SOLI 











this and enables reme- 


| CAMPHOR and MAGNESIA invigorates without exciting 
the circulation, raises the spirits, cheers the mind, composes 
| the nerves, abates neuralgic pains, and disposes the restless to 
sleep. Nauseous remedies, such as Castor or Cod Liver Oil, 

| Cok hicum, &c., can be agreeably taken in a half wine glass of 


luid Camphor, which corrects acidity 
dies to be retained when the stomach is irritable or weak. To 
the wearied Miners of California and Australia this restora- 
tive cordial is invaluable, because it opens the pores after wet 
or cold, without the danger resulting from ardent spirits, or 
exciting stimulants. Miners and Mariners, in every part of 
the world, derive instant advantage from this safe restorative, 
which, in damp or malarious countries, maintains strength 
and spirits, and prevents many diseases of unhealthy climates 
The above valuable preparation can be procured from the sole 
consignee, Messrs. WILLIAM BAILEY and Son, of Wolver- 
hampton, and all wholesale and retail druggists 
agents throughout the word, in bottles at 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s, 
each. with directions for use. Also, 

MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each 


AC IDU LATED SYRUP, in bottles 2s. eact 








in bottles | 





The 
TY ESEMAR.—Protected by Royal Letters | 


of E ug] md, and secured by the seal 
s, and the Imperial College 
No, 1, is a remedy for relaxation, 
ion of the 3} Triesemar, 
of three . complet 


ices of the 


Patent 
> Pharmacie de Par 
Triesemar, 
cea, and ¢ xhaus 
in the sh 















rt space 





effectual * 
entirely eradicates all tr: 


rs which e¢: 


r, to the 




























have so long been thought an anti ruin of the 
he uth of a vast pe wtion of the population. Triesemar, 
No. 3, is the great ¢ ‘ontine ntal remedy for that 
class of disorde rs l unfort unately, the English 
physician treats w ) inevitable destruction 
of the patient’ ict the sarsaparilla 
of the world connet remove. ‘Tr r Nos 2, and 
8. are alike devoid of taste or smell all nauseating qua- 
| lities. They may lie on the toilet without their use 
being suspecte nd Sold in tin case 2 11s., or four cases in 
one for 383 which aves l. eases, whereby 
t reisas eparate doses, as 
ninistere A ux c.—Sold by 
, CHU LETT THlooper, 43, 
ing l : strand; Prout, 229, 
Strand; HANNAY, 63, SANGER, 160, Oxf 


age to read with ease and discriminate objects with perfect | 


distinctness. —Messrs. S. and B. SoLomons, opticians and occu- 
lists; have invented Spectacle Lenses of the greatest trans- 
parent power. The valuable advan » derived from this 
invention is that vision, becoming impaired, is preserved and 
Strengthened, and very aged persons are enabled to employ 
their sight at the most minute oceupation—ean see with these 
leases of a much le 88 magnifying power 
require the frequent changes to the dangerous effects of fur- 
ther powerful assistance. Powerful and brilliant patent 
Telescopes, Camp, Racecourse, Opera, and Perspective G lasses, 
to know whe distances, possessing such extraordinary powers, 
that some, from 34 inches, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Sattirn’s ring, and the double stars. Also a very 








powerful small waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
iséern minute Ovjects at a distance of from four to five 
Hot Ww" Albermarie-strect, Piccadilly, opposite the York 
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street, 
and PowELL, 15, 


TO NERVOUS AND RHEUMATIC 


Westmore land-st? 


£10,000 Penns GES—On the 16th 





France pth De mned C. Meinig (ex-agent) to pay this sum to 
the inventor of the Medical Electric Chains. The English 
Court also, on the 30th November 1856 condemned him to the 
like amount, on the plea of defraud and for in 
patentee’s rights. The great number of testimonials given on 
the extraordinary curative powers of these chains were sub- 
stituted by him to an instrument he circulated amongst our 
agents under false pretences. Let counterfeiters beware. The 
inventor's fac-simile only is marked on each genuine chain— 

eae enor HER 
MEDIC ELECTRO-GALVANIC 
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. “These singular chains must convince every one who | 
es them a moments trial rvous deafness, paralysis, 
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OLLOWAY’S .OINTMENT and PILLS 


have been used freely by millions of human beings of 
both sexes and all agés in every part of the world; and while 
the public press have teemed with authenticated cases of ex- 
traordinary cures in a vast variety of diseases (Such as indi- 
gestion, s¢orbutic eruptions, and liver complaints), there is not 
on publie réeord a single ¢ase in whieh their use has been at- 
tendedwith a bad effect. None when using Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills need suffer the hopé of cure to be counterbalanced 
by the fear of injury. They cannot do harm, and they must do 
good.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; 
and at Professor HoLtLoway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London. 
] O Y ‘OU W AN \T “LU XURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
CRINUTRIAR, whieh is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
baldness from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
strengthen Weak Hair, and effectually eheck Greyness in all 
its stages. If used in the nursery, it will avert Baldness in 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be gent, post- 
free, on receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Cou- 
pelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London i stimonials 
—*‘*I have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with success.” 
Dr. Walsh.—** I have sold it for eleven years, and have never 
heard a complaint of it." Mr Sang r, Chemist.—‘* My hair i 
quite restored."" 2. James, Esg.—‘* After nine years’ baldness, 
its effects are i mirac culous.’ W. “Mahon 














I AIR DY! E. 
ARMY, and NAVY HAIR DY ES. t the or ly true effec- 
tive dye for dyeing, at the same time softening, the hair ; 
precucing two good natural colours, brown and black, quite 
free from smell, and perfectly harmless to the skin, To be 
had wholesale only of J. F. Shayler, 5, West-street, Upper 
St. Martin’s-lane. tetail at 82, St. Joln’s-street-road ; 
Mintrams, 7, Burlington-areade; Kennedy, 16én, Oxford- 
street; and all respectable perfumers in town and country. 
Price 2s. 8d., 48., 6s., 8s. 6d., 108. 6d. Please say if for brown or 
black. Sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on rgcett 
of post-office order, payable at Charing-cross, to Jd. 
ng ag 5, West-street, Upper St. Martin’s-lane, for 3s. 8d., 


ny , 1 1 _ , 
Ks [OW THYSELF.—MARIE COU- 
PELLE continues her vivid and interesting delinea 
ns of character from an examination of the handwriting 
of individuals, in a style never before attempted in England 
Persons desirous of knowing their own characteristics, or those 
of any friend, must inclose a specimen of their writing, stating 

sex and age, with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss Coupell 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London, and they will re 
ceive per return a full detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tas stes, affections, &e. of the writer, with many other things 
calculated to be useful through life.—From F. N. “ I consider 
your skill surprising . “Your description of her cha 
racter is remarkably rrect.”—H. W. *‘ Your sketeh of my 
character r is marvellously correct.”"—Miss F. “ Mamma says 
the character you sent me is a true one.”—W, N. “ You have 

described him very accurately.’ 

KxoN THYSELF.—KATE RUSSELL 
continues with immense snecess to give her interesting 
and useful delineations of character from an examination otf 
> handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, 
and which cannot be imitated by the ignorant pretenders who 
prof ss to have a knowledge of the science. Persons desirous 
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stamps, to Miss Russet, 14, Ar‘ington-street, 
crescent, I nd they will receive in a day or twoa fu 
nd minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, tastes, a 
of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
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VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


oe ROBERTS'S ¢ BLEBRATED OILNT- 
MENT, called the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, 
dently recommended to the public as an u nf ling remedy for 
wounds of every description, a certain cur » for Uicerated Sore 
Legs, if of twenty years’ standing ; Cuts, 3urns, Se 
sruises, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions and Pi: 
ace, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, so 
Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours, &c. Sok 
1s. Lydd. , and 2s. 9d.. LIs. and 22s. each. Also his 
PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA, 
confirmed by sixty years’ experience tobe, without exception, 
one of the best alterative medicines ever compounded for 
Joke Se bony blood, and assisting nature in all her operations 
Henee they are used in Scrofulas, Scorbutic Complaints, 
Glanduls ir Swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. The 
form a mild and superior Family Aperient, that may be taken 
at all times wi thout confinement or ch of diet. Sold in 
boxes at Is. 1 1., 28. Od., 48 lis., and I 
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Sold wholesale 

















upwards 0 


by the Proprietors h “nd Barnicott, a r Dispens 

sri ‘tt: by the London Honses, Retail by all respectable 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 

Observe:—No Medicine sold under the above name can 

| possibly be genuine unless “ Beach and Barni ! Di 
Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government Stamp 
affi ced te peach package. 4 
RUPTURES “BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
Wares, MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
s allowed by p tlemen: > 


Journal. . Strongly recommended by those eminent 
physicia Sir C. paca k, Bart,, Physician to her Majesty, 
Golding Bird, Pereira, Flutin, and others. Adopted 
by the Academie de Me me De et Science, Paris, “the last. re- 
ports of Ww hi h gives thirty-six cases of gout, hambago sae | 


tica, tic doloreux, chronic indigestion, con stipation, &e., ; 
being effectually eradicated in a very limited time, and under 

extraordinary cirenmstances. The effect of these chains are 
so instant, and they are so agreeable and easy of application, 
that every person is invited to visit the de pot and test them 
beforehand. Besides the above complaints they instantly re- 

lieve head, ear, and toothache, and are a s ateguard to that 
dreadful malady, epilepsy.—Deemed worthy of the first place 
in the wor ks of those g great philosophers and professors, Dela- 
rive, Duchenne, Lardn Pouillet, Beequerel, Oppolzer, and 
a host of others. No remedy which has ever been discovered 
has had such high eulogiums passed upon it, or called down | 
the attention of the eminent of the facult y,_ as these chains. 
Price 5s. and 10s, 6d. for slight complaints. 
29s. are the most useful.—d. L. SAE SOUACEER and Co., 73, 
Oxford-street, adjoining Princess's Theatre, London, and all 
appointed agents town end country. 
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ctis ivention in the cura ent of 
HE u a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
€ voided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the re juisite resisting powder is supplied by the 


MOUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting wi ith so 


muc h ¢ se and closeness that it cannot be detected, ¢ ay 
be wor during ysleep. A descriptive circular may be ’ 
> truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
cire umference of the body, two inches below the hip 
sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 

A Single Truss, 1lés., 21s., 
Double * 
An Umbilical Truss, 








OF the 


228, Piecadilly, London 
26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. 
, and 52s. 6d. 
and 


Postage, Is. 
Postage, 1s. 8d. 
6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 
yable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

CAPS, 


y;LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 

4 &c.—The mat rial of which these are made is recom 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for giving efficient 
and permanent support in all cases of WE AKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VELNS, SPRAENS, 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 1s. 6d. to 16s, 
each. Postage, éd. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly.Londou 
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This day is published, hm Second Thousand, in 8vo. cloth 


ttered, price 8s. 
RITISH IN DL. A in its RELATION to 
the DECLINE of HINDOOISM and the PROGRESS 
of CHRISTIANITY. Containing Remarks on the Support 
which the British Government has 
tion of the Peopie; on Education, 
which it should be given. By the 
Missionary. 
London: 


and the Medium through 
Rev. WM. CAMPBELL, 


Joun Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in post &vo. cloth lettered, 6s. 6d. 


yosiau CONDER: A Memoir. By 
e EUSTACE R. CONDER, M.A. 

“The memoir of Josiah Conder is the history of a man de- 
voted to the noblest department of literary labour, There are 
thousands who will anticipate a rich treat from the perusal of 
this volume, nor will they be disappointed.”’"—ritish Mothers’ 
Journal. 

JoHN SNow, 


London : Paternoster-row. 


“This de ay is published, in foolscap 8vo. 


GENESIS and GEOLOGY: 
tion of the Two Records. By 
WIGHT. 


, price 5s. cloth, 

a Reconcilia- 
the Rey. GEORGE 
JOHN Snow, 


London Paternoster-row. 


Fourth Edition. 
Just published, in 8vo., cloth lettered, 
‘LEMEN'TS of MENTAL 
SCIENCE. By the Rev. GEORGE 
London : JOHN SNow, 
the 


: SPALN, 
L? [TERS 
ITALY, &c by EDWAKD 


from 
‘WwW anderings in Ge rmany,’’ &c. 

** Pleasant—thoughtful—observant."—Critic. 
‘For a tourist we strongly recommend." —£ra. 
“ Will well repay peruse al.”"—John Bull. 

London: ErvincHam WILSON, 


This day, No. IL—July. Price Is, 
N E LIOR A.— Contents :—1. 
+ Founder of the Bank of England.—2. 
and Amendment of the Statute Law.—3. How shali we Dis- 
pose of our Dead ?—4. Homer: his lranslators and Commen- 
tators.—5. The Social Power of the Pulpit.—é6. Popular Art- 
Education.—7. Temperance in History.—8. Our Friends in 
Council.—9. Record of Social Politics.—10. Literary Reviews. 

London: PARTRIDGE and Co. 


“Just published, Fifth Edition, in cloth, price 38. 
LECIRICAL EXPERIMENTS; 


trating the Theory, Practice, 

Science of Free or Frictional Electricity; containing the 

Methods of Making and Managing Electrical Apparatus of 

every Description, with nuinervus Engravings. ty G. W 

FRANCIs, F.L.S., Author of “Chemical Experiments,” &c. 
J. ALLEN, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. D. FRANCIS, 

24, Mile-end-road ; and all Bookse liers. 

rr BOOK FOr EVERY F AMIL Y AND 

Second Edition, price : 


2s. Grd, 
LL ABOUT IT; or, THE HISTORY 
AND MYSTERY OF COMMON THINGS. 

* We have here an admirable little book, full of careful and 
interesting instruction, set forth in the best possible manner: 
that is to say simply, comprehensively, and with the aid of a 
complete index, '’—ZLeader. 

London: Hamriron, ADAMs, & Co. 

_ Dublin: Ww. ROBER TSON. 


price 8s. 6d., 
and MORAL 
PAYNE, LL.D. 
Paternoster-row. 
-Price 1s, 
PENI 
WILKEY, 


&C.— 


NSULA, 


ll Booksellers. 


Paterson, 
( onsolidation 


Tllus- 


and Application of the 


"ERY SCHOOL, 


Edinburgh: 
Norwich: J. 


Price 5s. each. 
IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL 
POLYBLANK. The Number for JULY contains 
LORD STANLEY, M.P. 

With Memoir. 
Mavi and PoryBianK, 55, Gracechurch-street, 
Piccadilly ; and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 


MUHE PHOTOGRAPHIC AR'r- 
- JOURNAL for JULY, pric 
at following Photographic Pictur 
A Portrait of the Very Rey. 
Dean of Westminster. 
2. A View of the New Suspension Bridge 
3. A Stereoscopic View of the same. 
4A — vic View of the Scene of Gray's Eleg 
-0Tes. 
WILLIAM L AY, 


On Ist July, No. XL, ‘New Series, price 3s 


NHE JOU RN AL of PSYCHOL OGIC AL 
Bio DIBDICINE. Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 


J. MENZIES. 
FLETCHER. 


of 


and 


Richard C. Trench, D.D., 
at Battersea. 
ry, Stoke 


King William-street, Strand. 





CONTENTS: 

An Exposition of 

Physiology and Pathology of the Nervous System. 
On the causes of Idiocy. 
On Suicide. 
On the Causes of Insanity. 
Paralysis of the Insane. 
Autobiography of a Drunkard. 
Singular Case of Insanity. 
Psychology of Kant. 
London: JOUN CHuRrc ‘HILL, 


GO TI Or Ge PS 


New Burling ston-street. 


THE LONDON REVIEW: a Quarterly 
Journal of Literature, Science, and Theology. No. XX. 
July 1858. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS: 
. Inspiration of Scripture—Current Theories, 
. Lover's Lyrics of Lreland. 
. Poiuts in English Grammar. 
. Sacred Typology. 
. Volcanoes. 
. German Lutheranism. 
. Novels by the Author of “ The Heir of Redcliffe." 
Budhism. 
. Marriage with 4 Deceased Wife's Sister. 
Brief Literary Notices. 
ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


2 Part IL, J uly.—Price bd.; Weekly, id. 
YOWN TALK: 
Gossip ; containing the following Cartoons :—The Cant 
of Charity—Jack and the Giant Joint-Stock—The “ Hands" 
that Embroider Fashion's Mantle—Poor J¢ ack—Kobbery ! Two 
Phases—Naples: a Possible Event—Ou the Look Out! To- 
gether with Pen and Ink Portraits and Graphic Sketches of 
V.M. Thackeray, Albert Smith, aud Shirley Brooks; all the 
“Talks of London Lite—Poor Px ppleton—and the Upinions 
of Mr. John Grundy. 
A New ‘fale, “The Honour of the F. amily,”’ by the 
Author of those eminenily successful Adelphi Plays, * The 


ee “Joseph Chaviguy,” &c., commences in 
No. X. 


London: 


Price One Penny Weekly. 
Office : 122, Fleet-street, London ; and all Railway Platforms, 
Booksellers, and Newsmen. 


an Illustrated Journal of 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


‘HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


afforded to the Supersti- | 


| is as good, or better. 


NEW WORKS. 


The OXONIAN in THELE- 


MARKEN ; or, Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway, 
in the Summers of 1856-7 ; with Glances at the Legendary 
Lore of that District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of ‘The 
Oxonian in Norway,” &c. 2 vols, with Lilustrations, 21s. 
“This new book is as lively as its predeeessor—its matter 
The intermixture of legends and tra- 
ditions with the notes of travel adds to the real value of the 
work, and of course strengthens its claim on a public that 
desires to be amused.”— Zraminer, 


MEMOIRS of RACHEL. 


post 8vo., with fine Portrait, 21s. bound. 

* A book sure to attract public attention, and well merit- 
ing it.”"— Globe 

*A most able and interesting book.”—Chronicle. 
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vols. 


“The deep interest felt in the life of so grest a dramatic | 


| genius will secure for these volumes a large and cultivated 


Author of | 





| and full of character. 
and 187a, | 
| sure; 


"— Sun. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S . RE- 
COLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 
8vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


The COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: 
Her LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON, 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 

“The whole work forms one of those touching stories 
which create a lasting impression."—Atheneum. 


r ’ 

MR. ATKINSONS TRAVELS 
in ORTENTALU and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE 
TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA, &. With Fifty beau- 
tiful Illustrations, from the Author's Original Drawings. 

2. 2s. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 10s. 6d 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Third Edition, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from 
ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J.C. JE 'YFFRESON. 
2 vols. With Portraits. (Just ready. 


MR. TUPPER'S NEW WORK.— 


RIDES and REVERLES of ZSUP SMITH. By MARTIN 
F. TUPPER. 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By 


LADY CHAITERTON, Author of “ Life and its Reali- 
ties,” &c. 3 vols. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 

By JOHN EDMUND READE. 3 vols. 

“A novel totally out of the common, admirably written, 
We heartily recommend it.”—Leader. 
“The public will peruse this novel with unfeigned plea- 
for a more original or more instructive work—to say 


circle of readers 


| nothing of the interest of the ficiion which forms its foun- 


h } dation—has not for 
2s. 6d., is illustrated with | 


'THE POOR RELATION. 


of the fictions of the day.’ 
| HECKINGTON. 


| The heroine is charming. 


many years emanated from the press.”’ 


By 
Miss PARDOK, $3 vols. 
“The very best novel which Miss Pardoe has ever writ- 
ten. "— Messenger. 
‘The Poor Relation’ 


— Observer. 


is considerably superior to most 
*— Sun, 
By Mrs. GORE. 


*A valuable prize to readers in search of a clever novel. 
The sketches of ‘the officials’ 


| are all admirable—such as only Mrs. Gore can sketch them 


Brown Séguard’s Views on the | 


‘THE TWO BROTHERS. 





—life-like and spirited. Diamond dust is plentifally 
sprinkled over the pages in the shape ot little epigrams and 
spirited phrases.” — Atheneum, 


Author of * The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The best of Ludy Emily Ponsonby’s novels.”—John Bull, 


ONE-AND-TWENTY. By the 


Author of * Wildflower,” &c. 3 vols. 


RUMOUR. By the Author of “Charles | 


Auche ter.’ J 3 vols, [Just ready. 


Just published, cloth, 123, 


THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY; a 

BIOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL BOOK of 
REFERENCE for all facts relating to the CLEKGY and the 
CHURCH. Compiled by the Conductors of the “ Clerical 
Journal.” 

“The Clerical Directory is a kind of biographical encyclo- 
wedia of the Church, giving an outline of the scholastic, 
iterary, and ecclesiastical lives of all who hold office therein. 

That it has been in every particular compiled with the most 
scrupulous care we can have no doubt; and there can be little 
doubt, also, that it will at once take its place in the nie a as 
the standard om of reference in relation to the clergy.” 
Morning Herald 

* This is certainly a most comprehensive and useful work of 
reference, as regards the clergy and the Church. ‘The labour 
of bringing together the facts relative to the position, title, 
works, &c., of nearly 19,000 clergymen, must have been im- 
mense. By the help of the index, the name of each clergy- 
man is readily found; yet that labour will be undoubtedly 
lessened by an alphabetical arrangement, which the editors 
promise for next year, and which they were only prevented 
from effecting this year, through the necessity which existed 
for priuting the information Teceived as fast as it came to 
hand. Every clergyman, and indeed every person taking an 
interest in thie statistics of the Church, should be i in possession 
of this work."'—Freemason’s Magazine. 

London: JoMN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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Just VE in 4to. on, Illustrated, price 24s. 


: . of the ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, Eighth Edition, bringing the work 
down = the article “ Ornitholk gy. 
Edinbargh: A and C. Black. London: 
MARSHALL, and Co, 


Just published, in 8vo., price 12s, 6d. J 
GLOVER on the MINERAL 
WATERS of GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTI. 
NENT: containing Descriptions of their Physical and Medi. 
cinal Properties, with Directions for their Use. Lilustrated 
by Copper-jlates and Woodcuts. 

London : HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


= DRA PETRKRL—NEW VoL ean 
vo. (570 pages), price I4s. in ¢ 


SIMPKIN, 


D’ 





| YHE SECOND V OLU ME of CATHEDRA 


PETRI: a Political History of the Great Latin Patri- 
archate. Books IIL, [V., and Y. (or Vol. I1.), from the close 
of the Fifth to the — of the Ninth Century. By T 
GI tEENWOOD, Esq., , Barrister-at-Law. 

* Vol I., or Books I. and IT., 8vo. cloth, 12s, 

‘J. STEWART, ul, a m-street, Strand, W.c 


NE JW PROB ATE. COURT PRACTICE, 
- < 


with all the Rules, Forms, and full Instructions, and 
Decided Cases By E. W, Goovwty, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “The Copyholds Act,’ &c. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Law TIMES Office, 29, Essex- street. 
~ FOR THE USE OF MAGISTRATES. 
Just published, 
SECOND EDITION of the PRACTICE 
OF MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. By T. W. SAUNDERS, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Containing the Practice under the 
Summary Jurisdiction in Larceny, and the Practice in Appeals 
under the new Act, with Forms and full Instructions. Price 
12s. cloth. 


*, 
London: * 


L: Aw T: TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street. 





Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 
HE PRACTICAL NATURALISTS 


GUIDE, containing Instructions for Collecting, Pre- 
paring, and Preserving Specimens in all departments of 
Zoology. By J. B. DAVIES, Assistant Conservator in 
Natural History Museum, Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN and STEWART. 
_Simpkin and Co, 


GPOR TING QU ARTERS for 1858.— 
No. IIL of the LONDON LIST of SPORTING QUAR- 
TERS, VACANT and WANTED, will be ready on Tuesday 
next, post free for two stamps; or the whole of the Lists for 
the season 1858 for One Shilling. 

Offices, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BEAUTIFUL POETRY ; the Choicest of 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. A number on the 
ist of each month. A volume completed yearly. 
Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, w.c. 


Third Thousand, price Is., post fr ee, 
OW TO PUBLISH: a Manual for 


Authors.—ConTENTs : Preliminary Remarks—Writing 
a Manuscript—Selection of a Title—C hoice of a Pablisher— 
Modes of Publishing—Publishing on Commission—Value of a 
Manuscript—Illustrations—Copyright—Choice of size—Paper 
—Printing—Stereotyping — Binding — Advertising—When to 
Publish — Reprinting —P rice — Reviewing — Messrs. Partridge 
and Co.’s Terms of Publishing—Specimens of Type and Size 
—Specimens of Woodcuts, &c. 

London: PARTRIDGE and Co., Paternoster-row. _ 


DENTAL REVELATIONS. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d.; by post 3s. 10d. 
HE EFFECT of SEPTIC INHALA- 
TIONS on the LUNGS and HEALTH, having reference 
to a composition of Artificial Teeth which obviates all impure 
emanations, and secures health and comfort to the wearer. 
Made and supplied only by the Author, DONALDSON 
MACKENZIE, Surgeon- Dentist, 214, Saville- row, W. 
London : JoHN CHURCHILL. 


London: 








~ Now w ready, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. ; ; by post for 32 st stainps, 
ISEASES of the SKIN’: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Pre bea oe a Chapter on Ulcers 
of the Lege By THOMAS HUN ‘.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin’ Cc tharlottelstrest, Fitzroy- 
square, 
“ Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.''—Lancet. 
_London: CauRcHILL, 1, New Burlington-street. 


Just a patie, price Is, (by post, free, for 14 stamps). 


ATY and NERVOUSNESS: 1 


EB 
D* complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the me ans to be adopted for its cure. 


SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, Lon- 





By 
don. 

J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and from 6 till 8. 

NEW WORK ON BRITISH PLANTS. 
w ready, Part 

I RITISH W IL 'D FLOW ERS. Tilustrated 

by J. E. SOWERBY. Described, with a Key to the 
Natural Orders, by C. PLER POINT JOHNSON. To be com- 
pleted in Twenty Parts, each containing 4 Plates, or 80 Figure* 
and Descriptions. Price, coloured, 3s. ; plain, 1s. 6d. per Part 
The entire Work will comprise about 1600 Figures, and form 
one volume. Prospectuses and specimens may be 
through all Booksellers, or of, the Publisher, 

_Jonn E. Sowersy, 3, Mead~- aap Lambeth, 6. 

Just published, price bs 

ry CONCISE and EASY SYSTEM of 

BOOK-KEEPING for SOLICITORS, &c., which has 
been in use for nearly fifty years in the offices of some of the 
most respectable firms in London (and superintended by the 
Author during the greater portion of that period): to whieh 
are added, Observations on Single and Double Entry, and the 
General Principles of Book-keeping; Remarks on the History 
of Accounts and Book-keeping, and an Explanatory Intro- 
duction; together with an Exposition of Commercial a 
Monetary Terms; Notes on the Subject of Costs, Accousts, 
Iuterest, &., and various useful memoranda. By WILLZ 
MACKENZIR, Solicitor. 

Law ‘TmEs Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 








LONDON: Prnted by JOHN CroekKFoRD. of 10, Park- road, Hamp 
stead (N.W.). in the County of Middlesex, at bis Panting-office, 13, 
Princes-s reet, New Turusti e, in the parish of St, “iles, Bloomsbury, 
and publish. d by the said JOHN CROCK FORD, at 29. Essex-street, “tra 
(W.C.), in the City of Westminster, on Sgturday, July 3, 1858— 

All communications and orders to be sddressed to 29, * 
STREET, STRAND, London (W.C.) 
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